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Writing the Short Story 


By THOMAS BURKE 


Author of “‘Limehouse Nights” (one of the world’s great collections of short stories), ‘“The 
Wind and the Rain,’’ ‘“The Flower of Life,’’ etc. 


THE short story in England and America has 
so far had little more than a hundred years of 
life, and in these countries it is not yet con- 
sidered a major form of prose writing. The 
novel, which arose in England with the decline 
of the drama at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, has always remained the fa- 
vourite English form. There is a point in this. 
The English-speaking people have always had 
large and spacious ideas, and in their reading 
they like to catch the reflection of the large 
and spacious. The novel, which allows the 
treatment of large themes and affords a wide 
sweep into various life and manners, gives 
them this sense of a world, and thus is pre- 
ferred by them to the electric moment of the 
perfected trifle. 

So the short story, despite the thousands 
which are printed every year in the magazines, 
has never received its full recognition. It is a 
commonplace with publishers that volumes of 
short stories don’t sell—though there are 
numerous exceptions; and equally common- 
place is the exhortation to the young writer 
who has proved his quality with short stories: 
‘Now you must write a novel.” We hear con- 
stant talk about the short story, and any 
writer who comes forward with a sheaf of fine 
examples is certain of serious attention from 
the critics. But the novel is still the standard 
form. You need only study the publishers’ 


lists of fiction to see which kind of fiction is 
most desired by the general reading public; 
and you need only study the reviews to see 
that the novelist is the subject of many more 
critical appraisals than the short-story man. 
The short story is still a step-child. 

Nevertheless, the short story, whether it is 
the miniature of 1500 words or the conte of 
15,000 words, is, in both practice and perusal, 
a delightful form of expression and an instant 
satisfaction. It is, as Rossetti said of the son- 
net, a moment’s monument. There is no severe 
definition of it; it permits this not more than 
the novel. It can be almost anything: episode, 
picture, reverie, record, character-sketch, nar- 
rative. What it must not be is an ill-digested 
piece of a novel. It must never ramble or 
loiter. It must never have subsidiary charac- 
ters, or extraneous sidelights, or irrelevant 
reflections on life. Its comment must be itself. 
It must be centralised and must keep bound 
to its centre. Above all, it must be short: that 
is, terse. Though its actual words may run to 
anything between the lengths mentioned, 
within its frame it must be closely-knit and 
self-contained, and its spirit must be taut. 

It is not easy to advise or coach the young 
beginner in this strict art. I have now been 
writing short stories for twenty years, yet I 
doubt whether I could tell any inquirer how to 
do it. With every new short story, I find that 
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one is a beginner, practising the art for the 
first time. Each story, as it comes to one, pre- 
sents its own special demands of treatment; 
and the technique that served for one story 
has to be broken or discarded for another. 
One or two general rules alone, such as those 
above, may be taken as fixed. Using those as a 
working-plan, one may do as he will with 
them; observe them, ignore them, or twist 
them to his own ends. Let the word short be 
kept always in mind. In the novel, the more 
leisurely spaces and clustering detail you have, 
the better for the cumulative effect; but in the 
short story every sentence should be consid- 
ered with the question: “Is that sentence 
necessary to the reader’s understanding of the 
atmosphere or point of my story?” For the 
novel one needs the long-range eye; for the 
short story the watchmaker’s eye. Think in 
little. Perceive in little. Keep the tiny terri- 
tory of your tale as isolated and sharp-cut 
as the focus of the sun through a burning- 
glass. 

The short story is still regarded by some as 
easy to do—because it is short. It is true that 
for the natural short-story writer, it is an 
easier form than the novel; but it is not so 
easy as it looks. The tale that can be read in 
seven to twenty minutes has often needed a 
week or more for its production. Certainly it 
needs more labour than the writing of a chap- 
ter of a novel. In every story writer’s life 
there are golden days when a short story, 
begun in the morning, is finished by the eve- 
ning; but those daysare accidents. The shaping 
of a tale, the crystallisation of its incident, the 
ceaseless scrutiny for the superfluous sentence 
—all this means labour. Many a man has 
written a good novel of fifteen chapters in 
three months. I doubt if any man has written 
fifteen good short stories in three months. 

As the experiences of one man are often more 
useful to the beginner than general principles, 
here is one man’s method. He does not write 
his stories straight through from beginning to 





end. There is never a handwritten MS. of any 
of his stories, in the ordinary sense of MS. 
Having framed the story in his mind, and 
fixed its atmosphere and the steps of its prog- 
ress, he writes the story on odd bits of paper, 
wherever he happens to be. Sometimes a sen- 
tence or so; sometimes a paragraph; and the 
paragraphs are seldom written consecutively. 
Often the final paragraph is written much 
earlier than the body of the story, and often 
the middle portion is done first and waits for 
beginning and end. When the full story has 
come in this random way, as the writer was 
walking or lunching or shaving or bathing, he 
takes the collection of scraps to his desk, and 
the real work is done in the typing of the 
story. 

Of the source of his stories he can say little. 
They come. Often they come complete when 
he has no wish to be bothered with stories. He 
may be thinking of what plants he shall put in 
the rockery, and in the middle of this thought 
comes an idea for a story of a shabby hotel. 
Often a situation or an object, seen twenty 
times perfunctorily, will, on the twenty-first, 
break into life as a fully-rounded story. Or 
again, an idea will present itself with a setting 
of which he has no knowledge; yet when he 
comes to write the story the setting describes 
itself. Other stories come from chance remarks 
overheard in trains and cafés, from a queer 
face seen at a street corner, from an advertise- 
ment hoarding, from the label on a tin in a 
grocer’s window. 

Often I have been asked by young writers 
to point them to standard models of the short 
story. Years ago a master of the short story 
told us that there were nine-and-sixty ways, 
and that every one of them was right. But 
there is, I think, one criterion against which 
all must be judged; and the model I give to 
the beginner is the unprintable smoking-room 
story. There you have the perfect short story; 
setting, atmosphere, character, incident, dé- 
nouement, compact within the briefest telling. 
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Mari Sandoz Discusses Writing 


By DONALD MACCAMPBELL 


Miss Sandoz’ “Old Jules,’’ published October 31, has been awarded the 1935 Atlantic $5000 Non-Fiction 
Prize, and has been chosen the November Book-of-the-Month 


MarI SANDOZ was only nine years old when 
the publishers first began rejecting her stories. 
Between the date of her first acceptance — an 
article for the junior page of a Sunday news- 
paper — and the receipt of a telegram early 
this summer informing her that Old Jules, a 
biography of her father, had won the $5000 
Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize, Miss Sandoz ad- 
mits that she has collected enough rejection- 
slips to paper a good-sized room. One manu- 
script alone was returned to her home in the 
Nebraska sandhills more than forty times, 
while even Old Jules was declined by fifteen 
publishers before Ellery Sedgwick saw in it 
“not only a winner but a safe winner,’’ to 
quote from his report. Hers, then, is no sensa- 
tional Cinderella story. It is the story, rather, 
of an energetic plodder from an obscure region 
of the middle-west, who has clung tenaciously 
to a belief in herself, and who has stubbornly, 
year after year, refused to concede defeat. 

I met her on the morning of her second day 
in Boston. She had flown east from Lincoln 
to make a few minor changes in her manu- 
script, and I found her in the garden of the 
Women’s City Club, already surrounded by 
reporters and cameramen, talking away ex- 
citedly about her father, and the section of 
America which he, with his own hands, had 
helped make habitable. Old Jules, it seems, is 
her only biographical work; mostly she has 
written short stories— at least seventy of 
them — and there is an unpublished novel 
which she hopes to have ready by next spring. 

“You have no idea how difficult it is,’’ she 
explained, “‘for an unknown middle-westerner 
to gain the attention of an eastern publisher. 
Somehow, to the latter, any book about an 
unfamiliar region of this country has that 
never-neverish sound. The sandhills of Ne- 
braska! What can they mean to your sophisti- 
cated New Yorker? You see, our people are 
always either neglected or misunderstood. 
Unless Nebraskans come east, as Willa Cather 
did, many publishers won’t even believe that 
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we exist. Is it any wonder that the middle- 
west is self-conscious? 

“Of course, I’ll agree that we do some pretty 
poor writing and that we lack some of the re- 
finements of style. Yet look at the writers we 
have produced!” Together we went through 
the list of them. ‘‘Naturally we are proud of 
these men. Take a person like Dreiser. I like 
him as a man because he has never been spoiled 
by applause, and I’ve read everything he’s 
written — Sister Carrie I have reread many 
times. A real writer! I also admire Sherwood 
Anderson a great deal. I’m a Fool is one of my 
favorite short stories. These writers, I feel, 
are near to me — close to the soil. Yet please 
understand, I also admire your fine stylists 
in the East, for it is only natural that one 
should like what is new and foreign to one’s 
own surroundings, and after all there is no 
reason why earthy writers should be blind to 
the beauties of form, is there?”’ 

Although there is no American writer whom 
Miss Sandoz would particularly care to re- 
semble, she is highly enthusiastic about Hardy 
and Conrad — both of whom she discovered 
as a young girl; and both of whom, undoubt- 
edly, have left their impress upon her own style 
and temperament. “Hardy and Conrad,” she 
says, ‘‘fit the sandhills better than any other 
writers I know. There is in their work, always, 
an overshadowing sense of fatality, and their 
characters, like the people of the prairies, are 
helpless victims of circumstance. The in- 
exorability of nature’s laws is revealed in their 
novels as it is revealed in the tragic, desperate 
lives of the settlers whom my father brought to 
Nebraska. At first, I must confess, Hardy 
depressed me. I could read from his pages a 
message of despair — a hint of the futility of 
life. But as I grew older and more experienced, 
I came to find in him a source of considerable 
inspiration. And the same applies to Conrad.” 

After the other interviewers, and the cam- 
eramen, had departed, I remained behind to 
question Miss Sandoz more intimately about 
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her manner of writing. Next to the story of the 
rejection-slips, which revealed to me this au- 
thor’s unbounded perseverance, I was most 
deeply impressed by the account which she 
gave of her endless revisings. Renan wrote 
somewhere that he could not recognize his own 
writing until at least the fifth proof; while 
another great Frenchman, Anatole France, 
made often as many as ten drafts before he 
would send a work to his publisher. Miss 
Sandoz, it seems, is no less painstaking, writ- 
ing and rewriting her books until she is thor- 
oughly satisfied, and then writing them once 
again. “I usually begin,” she explained, ‘‘by 
making an outline and synopsis — such as one 
might make in preparation for a good term 
paper. Next, I make sure that I am entirely 
familiar with the material I am planning to 
work with. I do not write off directly on the 
typewriter, as so many people do these days, 
but compose slowly and carefully in long- 
hand, then revise, and finally type the manu- 
script. Fortunately, I write easily, or I should 
never get anything finished!’’ 

Miss Sandoz took two composition courses 
while attending the University of Nebraska 
but found them not very helpful. When I 
asked her what she thought of the newspaper 
as a training-school for writers, she shook her 
head. ‘“‘No better,” she said. ‘““You see, the 
most important phase of writing, really, is 
in the revision. And newspaper people don’t 
revise. They haven’t the time. As a result, a 
young writer develops careless habits.’’ Never- 
theless we had to admit that a good many of 
our best novelists were reporters at some stage 
of their career... . 

“The best training-school I know of,’’ she 
went on, “is a good library. One must read 
good books if one ever expects to write them. 
For how else can one develop standards? Of 
course, it is quite true that too much reading 
gives one a tendency to imitate other writers, 
but the point is one normally outgrows this 
fault and learns to stand on one’s own feet. 
It is like learning to walk after a prolonged 
illness. You may have to depend on others for 
a while, but soon it becomes possible to walk 
alone. Many people, I suspect, imitate, too, 
because they feel that if they could write like 
a certain prosperous author they too could 
make the money he does. Hemingway is a 





man who has many imitators. But the little 
Hemingways don’t amount to anything, and 
sooner or later they’ll get wise and be them- 
selves — perhaps when they are thoroughly 
convinced that the big checks are not going to 
arrive. 

“But I’m afraid this is digressing. What you 
want, I suppose, is advice for beginners, and 
this is very difficult to give. Naturally, there 
is no one method of writing,’’ she said with a 
smile, her eyes fixed upon my note-book. “But 
I will suggest that a young writer does well 
to choose first a familiar locale, then some 
conflict that he understands, and finally at 
least one character with whom he can be sym- 
pathetic. These, I think, are very safe rules. 
It is a good plan, too, to outline the chapters 
of the novel, or the sections of the story, in 
advance, in order to assure some kind of for- 
mal unity. I, personally, like to suggest that 
the beginning of a work be written when you 
are finished, for the opening pages are always 
the most important and must lead one 
smoothly and naturally into the body of the 
narrative. The rewriting of the first few para- 
graphs is, in my opinion, an essential part of 
revising. It is a point which I always stress 
when people bring me their work for criticism. 

“Also, I suggest that one’s style be made 
compatible with the type of thing one is writ- 
ing. Style, of course, should bear the imprint 
of the author’s personality, but nevertheless 
it is impossible to expect any writer to pre- 
serve the same style in biography, fiction, 
and belles-lettres. 

“Another thing: young writers should ac- 
cept the criticisms offered by their friends with 
a polite indifference. Friendly advice is not 
always the safest thing to rely upon. Person- 
ally, I never pay any heed to what friends say 
about my work — the fact that they have 
never liked it means nothing to me. Confidence 
in oneself is the essential thing. Without that, 
the young writer is lost.”’ 

A belated cameraman arrived in the garden, 
followed by a straggling reportress, so I 
decided that it was time to be leaving. 

“Wait,” she commanded, “there is one 
thing more. Take this down, if you don’t 
mind.”” Obediently I opened my note-book 
again. “Tell all beginners,” she said, “‘to lay 
in a good supply of postage.” 
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The American Short Story—II 


By EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 


BETWEEN 1892 and 1914, however, the whole 
character and texture of American life was 
profoundly altered by the rapid growth of 
industrial construction and the consequent 
demand for cheap labour which encouraged 
the immigration of great numbers of Southern 
and Eastern Europeans. The literary and cul- 
tural supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon was now 
definitely challenged, as millions of newcomers 
arrived who brought with them a wide variety 
of different racial traditions. The problem of 
assimilating so many different traditions 
seemed insoluble. At first, the dominant Anglo- 
Saxon community sought to subdue and crush 
these new alien cultures, to enforce conformity, 
and to level down all imaginative life to the 
sterile inbred provincial dullness to which it 
had reduced itself. This process was called 
Americanization. 

The twenty-two years between 1892 and 
1914 were years of standardization, not only 
in industry, but also in education and in the 
arts as well. It was the generation which in- 
vented mass-production and which was proud 
of its invention. It mass-produced machinery, 
it mass-produced minds, and, of course, it 
mass-produced short stories. The American 
short story of the generation before the war 
was constructed by blue print to engineering 
formula, assembled from spare parts, and 
certified as classical by American universities. 
It made money and it satisfied an ever-increas- 
ing demand. A friend of mine once described it 
succinctly as ‘a fairy-tale for grown-ups.’ Its 
demands suffocated more than one genius. 
Stephen Crane fought a losing battle against 
the stream all his life; Ambrose Bierce and 
Jack London succumbed without fighting. 
The greatest short story writer of the period, 
Henry James, was an avowed expatriate. 
Here talent was stifled, and mediocrity reigned 
supreme amid the plaudits of the multitude. 
In 1914, the American short story had gained 
the whole world, and, it seemed to every dis- 
passionate observer, had lost its own soul. 
It was like the versatile Mrs. Amyot in Edith 
Wharton’s short story, ‘The Pelican,’ of whom 
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it was said: ‘It was her art of transposing 
secondhand ideas into first-hand emotions 
that so endeared her to her feminine listeners.’ 

There was a paradox in all this. The vitality 
and apparently inexhaustible energy of Ameri- 
can life was to be felt in all these stories. They 
sprang up like bracken on newly cleared tim- 
berland. The restless curiosity of America is 
apparent in them as well as that democratic 
interest in every man and his neighbor out of 
which a valuable literature of interpretation 
might grow. The most restless, the most curi- 
ous and the most human of these writers was 
O. Henry, whose best stories are extremely 
readable by reason of their humour, versatility, 
appeal to curiosity, and element of surprise. 
O. Henry may be said to have invented the 
‘surprise ending’ which made each of his stories 
a new cocktail for the public to taste. O. 
Henry’s zest for life, his bravado, his easy 
comradeship, his drollery, his capacity to seize 
the elements of romance in a standardized 
civilization, will probably suffice to preserve 
twenty-five or thirty of his stories from ob- 
livion. They are certainly consummate jour- 
nalism, and O. Henry’s journalism not infre- 
quently becomes literature. It was his unique 
distinction to see New York as Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway. 

An O. Henry or a Jack London was the best 
that the American short story had to offer us 
during the first fifteen or sixteen years of the 
twentieth century. There were many more 
pretentious writers, but they were all deriva- 
tive. Henry James had many disciples who 
mastered his technique, but who lacked his 
sensitivity, and there were many regionalist 
writers who were honest craftsmen. Few of 
them, however, seemed able to apprehend life 
directly and to write vividly with their eyes 
on the object. Most honest efforts failed 
through their preoccupation with one or more 
of the four prevailing American heresies, which 
I have mentioned above and which may be 
characterized briefly as the heresy of ‘types,’ 
the heresy of ‘local colour,’ the heresy of 
‘plot,’ and the heresy of the ‘surprise ending.’ 
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The heresy of ‘types’ was a curious feature 
of most American stories. The standardization 
of life achieved its own monotony, and in the 
United States interest in character is likely to 
be limited either to the familiar recognition of 
what is usual or the observation of what is 
held to be quaint. There was consequently no 
wish to observe life freshly and simply. Char- 
acterization was deliberately limited to broad 
strokes of identification, or else to a con- 
descending description of the ‘quaintness’ 
of what were regarded as the lower races. The 
heresy of ‘local colour’ was due to the writer’s 
self-conscious search for a background. Popu- 
lar short story writers went to Morocco, to the 
Caucasus, to the South Sea Islands with letters 
of credit supplied by complaisant editors, with 
the object of finding that adequate background 
for life which they seemed unable to find at 
home. The usual result was that the back- 
ground dwarfed the foreground, and the char- 
acters became two-dimensional figures like 
paper dolls. 

The heresy of ‘plot’ was more serious. It 
became an accepted canon among editors that 
a good short story should have an elaborate 
and intricately constructed plot full of action 
with unforeseen happenings. The result was to 
devitalize characterization and to substitute 
for flesh and blood galvanically animated 
puppets whose shadow-play was supposed to 
interest the spectator keenly. American uni- 
versities added schools of short story writing 
to their curricula, and in these schools elab- 
orately codified rules were laid down for 
‘motivating plot development.’ The results, 
of course, were solemnly absurd. ‘Plot’ con- 
ceived on these lines made the obligatory 
‘surprise ending’ borrowed from O. Henry 
ridiculous. The ‘surprise ending’ became an 
inevitable formula in which the ‘surprise’ was 
always foreseen. 

During the War, conscription brought many 
young American writers to Europe for a year 
or two. Influential critics, notably Randolph 
Bourne and Van Wyck Brooks, had been 
teaching the younger men that America lacked 
a ‘usable past.’ After the War, many of these 
men remained in Paris and Paris became the 
Mecca of most of the others. This had two 
effects, one good and one bad. On the one 
hand, it served to make potential artists 





creatively restless and disposed to inquire into 
themselves. On the other hand, it tended to 
make them undervalue their home background 
and folkways. Fortunately, two important 
short story writers emerged who were not only 
able to absorb the free and disinterested ways 
of the European artist, but who were also in- 
tensely preoccupied with the texture of Ameri- 
can life. 

Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway 
have set an example which is already leading 
the American short story back into the ways it 
had forsaken. They are both major writers to 
be set unhesitatingly beside the great masters 
of the art. Anderson’s ‘The Triumph of the 
Ege’ yields nothing to Chekhov; Heming- 
way’s ‘Fifty Grand’ stands firm beside Méri- 
mée’s ‘Mateo Falcone.’ Each has written a 
dozen stories of equal calibre. What is their 
essential achievement, and why does it seem 
as if they have been the liberating influence of 
a new and richer American literature? Well, to 
begih with, they are the most essential Ameri- 
cans since Lincoln and Walt Whitman. They 
entirely lack the self-consciousness which 
vitiates so much serious American writing. 
They are content to use the simplest materials 
and instinctively distrust that ‘literary’ writ- 
ing which is the mark of all provincial litera- 
tures. They are alike in their definite revolt 
against the highly mechanized short story of 
commerce, and they have communicated this 
spirit of revolt to a great many young writers 
who have fine achievement already to their 
credit. Best of all, their stories are already a 
strong fertilizing influence in many European 
countries, and I cannot help believing that 
they will have a freshening effect ultimately 
on English short story writers who stand pre- 
cisely in need of this fresh simple apprehension 
of reality which is transforming American 
letters. 

During the past five years a new generation 
of American short story writers has appeared, 
the body of whose work is in my opinion un- 
challengeably the best now being written in the 
world. Most of them have been influenced by 
Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway. 
None of them are disciples. They have found it 
extremely difficult to get their work published 
by the older established magazines, and there- 


(Continued on page 428) 
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Permission 


In response to several requests we are printing this month a story that has been many times rejected 
although it might be called adequately built and well written. The Dutch Uncle’s 
comment shows why this story fails as a piece of publishable fiction 


Miss Tarte looked up as the door slammed behind the 
doctor. He stood there silent for a moment, annoyance 
showing in his tired face, deepening the lines at the 
corners of his thin mouth and the crow’s feet and the 
forehead wrinkles. He removed his glasses to polish 
them with automatic movements, and he sighed 
gently. 

“Did you ask the Maintenance to fix it?”’ 

“Oh yes, Doctor Schule,”’ said Miss Tate eagerly. 
“T phoned first thing this morning, and they promised 
to come right away. But the pipes froze up in the Fifth 
Medical and they’re putting in weather strips and 

Damn a hospital, thought Schule. 

“Well, make some kind of a sign to put up in the 
meanwhile. Can’t have the ward upset every time any- 
one goes in or out. By the way,”’ he shifted abruptly, 
“what's the name of that new interne coming on to- 
night? Yes, of course, Thompson. Looks energetic 
enough. But still, a lot to learn —"’ 

The nurse vanished and the door slammed again, not 
quite so loud. 

He looked at his watch. Going on five. Weariness, and 
the depression that usually followed his afternoon round 
of the wards assailed him as he sat down at the desk. 
A litter of papers covered its top. Memoranda, letters, 
notices, and forms filled the spaces between the clock, 
the inkstand, the calendar, and the piles of books. Miss 
Tate always felt like tidying it up though she was 
strictly forbidden to do so. 

“I may be unsystematic, but I always know where to 
find these things; and that’s more important than 
sentimental considerations for order.” 

Miss Tate wished sometimes that she were always able 
to find there the things that concerned her. But he had 
been firm about it. 

Schule snapped the notebook shut and stretched. A 
late autumn sky glowed through the window at his left. 
He rose weakly and leaned there, looking at the in- 
flamed horizon through brushes of tree tops blending 
to a lemon and eggshell height. Below, the grass had 
grown pinched and grey. Ivy on gaunt, monotonous 
walls hung shivering and rusty. Lights began to jump in 
rows from these obscuring rectangles, two-dimensional 
in the early dusk. 

The doctor thought of his patients — as cases, al- 
ways. He thought of the things to have Thompson do. 
New boy, a rocky trail ahead. Number four-six-one, 
he’d need about eight c. c. of paraldehyde at nine 
o’clock. Four-nine-two would have to be catheterized 
any time now. Three-eight-seven. There was trouble. 
Morphine in case the nitroglycerin failed, for the at- 
tacks were coming each night and it was only a question 
of time . . . Cases; medical cases. Not Human Beings, 
ever. That was a discipline Schule had learned as an 
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interne himself and found necessary to learn all over 
again every once in a while: 

There had been the D’Angelo kid. Sorry business. 
Rheumatic fever following a simple infection. No fault 
of the kid’s. And nothing had worked. There he was 
now, Over in that black mausoleum they called the 
Path Lab, down in the cellar waiting decision on an 
autopsy. His mother had cried, the first time she came 
. . . had had to be dragged away . . . though last 
week she had seemed reassured . . . all the more shock 
then, tomorrow, when the formal death notice arrived. 

His spirit dropped. I mustn’t let it bother me, he 
thought. Black Italian eyes sparkling, pleading. Flushed 
olive skin blenching to grey again. Small, restless hands 
twitching at coverlets, and a small frame tossing under 
the prison of the blankets. Black curls, a twisted mouth, 
pain and mute bewilderment at the agony of death. 

Antidote? The boy’s passion had been his to share, 
but the boy had found the great antidote. And then 
the doctor understood his self-indulgence: that it was 
really self-pity that moved him; and he chided himself 
roughly. Emotional brakes — set them! He clenched 
his hand where it rested on the table and leaned heavily. 
The blotter slipped an inch; the memoranda scattered 
about; a single white sheet floated off the desk un- 
noticed, and spiralled into the waste basket. 

“.. . and you'll find the night nurses know their 
jobs pretty well, Thompson. Miss Stellman’s on tonight, 
I think. She’ll watch the cases that need most attention, 
but don’t depend on her entirely. Use your judgment 
in the ordinary line of things, and for God’s sake call 
the house officer if anything’s beyond you. That’s what 
we’re here for. Take care of yourself, too. Fellows on 
the Fourth Medical have a habit of getting sick, lack of 
sleep, run down, and all that. Your main duty is to keep 
a." 

Thompson listened respectfully, standing firm. His 
face was serious but his keen eyes fastened on the doc- 
tor, who talked down the corridor. Both men knew the 
reputation of that particular service for severity: the 
last one had been Kennard Thatcher; no sleep for nearly 
a week and short meals on the fly if at all; the work 
grinding him down to exhaustion and a grave basic 
metabolism. Type three pneumonia. Cheerio. 

‘‘Three-eight-seven may go out any time. The nurse 
will keep an eye on her, but see your adrenalin is handy 
and the sterilizer always at steam; if she passes out don’t 
worry about it. It’s not your fault. Put in your report 
right away and fill out the notification form. We wait a 
day or so after the notice is given and apply to the next- 
of-kin for the post mortem permission required by law. 
Have you been through Path anywhere? Well, you ought 
to. Some day they’ll make every surgeon and medical 
sso” 
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Doctor Schule turned to enter his office and Thomp- 
son went off to talk to the night nurse. Miss Tate, 
thinking of her date for the movies, tacked up a paper 
on the door marked ‘‘Don’t Slam,’’ took her cape from 
the closet, and departed with a brisk clatter. The doctor 
sighed and went down to supper. 

Not long afterward an orderly came in to empty the 
waste basket. 


“So, young man. Everything went off all right again?” 

Thompson smiled. His eyes were but slightly red- 
rimmed though in contrast to his dark, unkempt hair 
the sallow cheeks seemed whiter. He answered eagerly. 

“Four-twenty-four went into a diabetic coma about 
midnight, sir. I gave him thirty units of insulin and 
a 

“Twenty would have been enough,’’ snapped Doctor 
Schule. “‘How about three-eight-seven?”’ 

“‘Pulse a bit stronger, sir. I haven’t used morphine 
yet. She seems in no immediate danger, and her chart’s 
looking better.” 

“That's just the time to send for a priest, Thompson. 
You've been on Fourth Medical Service just two days, 
haven't you? Wait till it’s two months. You’re doing 
well enough. I don't need to tell you to buck up, yet. 
But things havea way... ”’ 

His voice trailed off. He was thinking of a duty at 
hand for which he had no appetite, a self-imposed for- 
mality he had always kept up. Other doctors might tele- 
phone, but to Schule that seemed like hiding behind the 
wires. Perhaps a minor cowardice. Though anyone used 
to hospital routine knew how little time there was for 
sentimentalities. No, he’d never change. Face the music 
and ask like a man, even if the family were to blame 
him for everything. Persuade them to sign that legal slip 
if possible. Then there was that much more for the Path 
Lab to do. He shuddered. Rather a conspiracy, and all 
for a page or two of hard, bleak data and a dozen slides 
or so, all so much like those of other cardiacs, to be filed 
away for lord-knows-whom, data concerning the demise 
of Tony D’ Angelo. 

The el station towered above a yellow incandescence 
of arc lamps, shop windows, and headlights. Schule 
descended, glanced at the address, asked a newsboy, and 
trudged away toward Marconi Place. Boys were shouting 
over their alley-games in dark side streets. Peanut stands 
whistled, and the traffic of heavy drays and trucks 
jarred on the cobbles. Across the way a sign blinked 
“Pasticceria’’ above imitation stained-glass panels 
advertising ‘“‘Gelati’’ and ‘“Spumoni.”’ Schule paused, a 
little tired. Here was a grocery announcing “Fresh 
Dulse, 15¢, % Ib.’” They chew that mouldering stuff, he 
thought. The smell was Neapolitan : stale tobacco smoke, 
fish, sweat, garlic, laundry. 

As he turned into Marconi Place his shoulder brushed 
a great segment of tripe hanging before a butcher shop. 
It was dark in the street now, but a clear sky showed 
above with stars. He found the number and entered 
squalid quarters that recalled his sudden journeys into 
the night during Medical School days ‘‘on district.” 
Three flights of stairs, a closed door, laughter mingled 
with the noise of a radio. 





His knock drew no answer. Best, perhaps, to walk 
right in; ask the signor with no preambles, and get the 
disagreeable errand over with as soon as possible. 
Strange, the laughter, though. Instead of the profound 
hush when the priest is about, or the grotesque, pro- 
fessional wails of mourners hired for a wake. 

They were around a table playing beano. A swarthy 
man of forty dressed in a blue shirt and overalls looked 
up as Schule stood there in the doorway. 

“Buon’ giorno, @ Signor D'Angelo?”’ 

“Si, si.’’ The laborer answered and moved his small 
squares rapidly on the table. Howls of delight arose. 
The doctor reflected that it was easier to intrude thus. 
Perhaps they were used tomany children . . . one more 
or less . . . permission should be all the easier to . . . 

“Signor D’ Angelo, I have come to ask your leave that 
we may examine the heart and lungs of your boy Tony.”’ 

There was a silence as they studied the letters of the 
game. 

“Sure. Sure. You t’ink it will do him some good, yes?”’ 

For a moment Schule did not quite understand. He 
looked about at the table, at the girl with the fat arms 
and the bulging black dress, at the boy in his teens 
spitting tobacco juice on the floor, at the signora herself 
sitting opposite. She returned his look. And creeping 
into her wide, dark eyes he saw fear — and then horror, 
which had not been there before. The trap was sprung. 

“But the notification? Yesterday ... didn’t the 
hospital . . . you received ... ?” 

Blindly the workman's eyes searched his. The sudden, 
instinctive knowledge that came to the signora was not 
of this man’s comprehension. But the gay look vanished 
slowly; slowly the fat blue jaw drooped; anxiously the 
soft eyes sought the doctor’s meaning. At last .. . 
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This story has been seeking publication in 
vain. It has drawn ordinary rejection slips as 
well as personal letters from editors. What is 
wrong with it? Is there anything actually 
wrong with it? It is a story written with sin- 
cerity. It follows practically all the principles 
of good writing. The background and general 
atmosphere are excellent. Observe the detail 
that is woven into this material as the story 
action progresses. The author does not stop 
the advance of the story to write paragraphs 
of description which he feels might be neces- 
sary to establish a fitting picture in the eyes of 
the reader. But this effect is accomplished 
superbly, and the reader is not conscious of the 
mechanics employed. The entire background 
is established with such convincingness that 
the reader feels that he has been taken behind 
the walls of a hospital and given an intimate 
picture of a tired but conscientious doctor. 
The entire work suggests that it was written 
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Announcing 


THE WRITER’S SHORT STORY CONTEST 


THE WRITER will conduct a short story contest ending March 1st, for which the following prizes 


will be awarded: 


First Prize: $100.00 in cash. 


Second Prize: One Royal Typewriter, standard rebuilt model. 
Third to Tenth Prizes: Parker Sacless Fountain Pens, value $10.00 each. 
Eleventh to Twentieth Prizes: One-year subscriptions to THE WRITER. 


RULES 


1. Stories must be original and typewritten. 


Any length up to six thousand words. No 


manuscripts will be returned, so do not enclose stamped envelopes. Keep acarbon copy. Stories 


remain the property of the entrant. 


2. Competitors must enclose one dollar with each story sent for one six-months’ subscription, 


new or renewal, to THE WRITER. 


3. Contest closes at midnight, March ist, 1936. Judges will be the editorial board of THE 


WRITER, whose decisions will be final. 


Your story may be about any scene or subject possible in fiction. If it is one of the winning 
selections we will gladly put it in the hands of a reputable agent, if you so wish, for possible sale. 
No limitation is made on the type of story, so that any medium may be open to such approach. 

No handsome certificates of excellence will be awarded. 


— The Editors. 





by some one familiar with medicine and hos- 
pital routine. 

Characterization is excellent. The doctor is 
portrayed as a man of great strength, deep in 
his emotional responses, and thoroughly con- 
vincing both as a man and as a physician. The 
minor characters — even though they play but 
brief parts in the story — stand out as individ- 
uals. Consider the final scene, the Italian 
home; observe that each character immediately 
suggests to you that he is a real person. Ob- 
serve further that this is not brought about 
by a long description by the author, but 
merely by a revealing phrase aptly applied. 
The purpose is accomplished while the story 
sweeps on to its conclusion. 

The style in which this story is told is worthy 
of more than just a passing notice. There is a 
definite beauty in its calm restraint. Now, 
when it is acknowledged that we are in the 
heart of a period of transition in literature, this 
modern style of writing is commanding a great 
deal of attention. The author of this story 
writes with subtlety. He uses no unnecessary 
words. His sole purpose at the moment is to tell 
this one yarn, and he does not allow his narra- 


tive to wander into dubious by-ways. He gives 
all that is necessary to a well-constructed 
story, and he wastes no time on incidentals 
of an importance so meager as to make them 
negligible. The transitions of time and action 
are accomplished effortlessly, with no strain- 
ing for effect, no superfluity. The reader’s own 
intelligence and imagination carry him on 
with the story. 

So far, all that has been said of this work is 
highly in its favor. Why, then, hasn’t it been 
published? you ask. Is it that editors don’t 
really appreciate all these commendable tech- 
nicalities in a story? Or are they oblivious to 
them? Let’s subject ourselves to a few personal 
opinions in the matter. If you were an editor, 
would you accept this story for publication? 
Why? If you would refuse it, can you give 
definite reasons for your refusal? . . . Let us 
see now if we agree. The Dutch Uncle would re- 
fuse this yarn because in his opinion it is not 
entertaining. It is not only very slight in story 
value, but its mood from beginning to end is 
one of gloom. There is not a light note in the 
whole story. It is quite likely that it would 

(Continued on page 431) 














The Political Trend 


By ALLAN C. MACNEISH 


SINCE that epochal disturbance to our buoyant 
spirits in nineteen-twenty-nine, when we gal- 
loped hysterically, and almost en masse, into a 
state bordering on chaos, the political situa- 
tion has become one of increasing interest 
to the people of the United States. The great 
majority of the people who never took any 
previous interest in politics, excepting at 
election time, and even then stepped to the 
tune of the most popularly advertised, have 
now been forced, through economic and social 
exigencies, to eschew their own political status, 
as well as that of the country, with a keen and 
intelligent interest. This interest has been 
intensified by the picturesque and grandilo- 
quent gestures of many political leaders within 
recent times, by the many and strange political 
changes, and by the proximity of the presi- 
dential election. 

Class magazines have opened their pages to 
political debate and conjecture. Much of the 
fiction is written with a political flavor and 
bias. While a great majority of the newer 
magazines are political in nature. 

Daily newspapers and weeklies, formerly 
closed to the outside contributor in politics, 
have changed their policy. And the net result 
is seen in a tremendous increase in the number 
of political writers, and in the demands on 
their services. It is probably the only subject 
matter that has now a greater market demand 
for the writer than in 1929, and that demand 
is ever increasing. 

Comparing Atlantic, Harpers, Forum, Scrib- 
ner’s, and the other class magazines with six 
years ago we may note the prominence of two 
subjects: religion, and politics; with politics 
in the ascendency. Popular weeklies, such as 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, and Liberty, 
are taking on a strong political interest. And 
several literary journals are becoming defi- 
nitely political in flavor. 

It is the sign of a new era in political thought 
that is taking root even in the ladies’ journals, 
and the most popular type of magazines. The 
public apparently demand political interpre- 
tive thought, and it is the opportunity and 
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responsibility of the writer to supply this mod- 
ern demand. 

The market is at present supplied by varied 
and wholly diverse groups of writers, to meet 
the equally varied demands of the publica- 
tions; with newspapers supplying the vast 
majority from their editorial rooms. There 
is, however, no open road to political writing 
beyond a careful study and analysis of the 
subject matter, a lucid and honest style, and 
some knowledge of the laws of libel. 

If we may inquire into the success of any 
political writer we will probably find that 
success came only after graduating from the 
school of hard work, quite irrespective of edu- 
cation and special training. Responsible politi- 
cal writers like Mark Sullivan, O. G. Villard, 
John Chamberlain, Walter Lippmann, John 
Flynn, Stuart Chase, Garet Garrett, and the 
many others who hold pride of position in the 
class magazines and papers are not just acci- 
dents of nature. They are all highly intelligent 
interpretive writers who understand the politi- 
cal situation of which they write after many 
years of hard study and experience. The 
youngest of that group is close on forty. And 
they are seasoned to think on all angles of the 
subject. Of course, we may find much preju- 
dice inherent in even the best of political writ- 
ers, but that is a native quality present in all 
of us; it is a matter of relative intensity of 
prejudice and quality of intelligence that 
ultimately distinguishes good from poor. 

The field for the political article has also 
been invaded by many public men and women 
in the country. Articles from the pens of Mrs. 
F. D. Roosevelt, Alfred E. Smith, General 
Johnson, General Butler, Norman Thomas, 
and many other public servants have been 
most common. But this invasion tends to 
brighten the field, and make it more pop- 
ular. It gives to the subject a distinction in 
names if not always in other aspects. And it 
brings to the successful outside invader a 
higher place than he would otherwise gain. 

As in politics, so in political writings, we 
find prejudice and lack of reason very pop- 
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ular in some places. We may find a lowering 
of the morale in an article to that of the ‘‘mob”’ 
in its lowest form; we may see writing com- 
mercialized at the expense of decency and 
reason. It is against this weakness that the 
political writer has to fight. He must be both 
critic and creator. He must pull down what he 
feels to be wrong and rebuild in a better 
form. He must be apart and solitary in his 
study of the things of which he writes, and 
in order to successfully accomplish that 
he must first study himself and his own prej- 
udices. 

Seasoned political writers very seldom write 
“on the spur of the moment’’; that inspira- 
tional mood so popular with fiction writers. 
If they are highly enthusiastic about a subject, 
then there is even more cause than ever to keep 
silent. They have to be coldly calculative, as 
non-partisan as possible, and have more inter- 
est in the subject generally than in any topical 
detail of particular popular interest. Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann says that he thinks over his 
subject about three days and assimilates the 
essentials before he writes. Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
the well-known editor of the London Observer, 
takes about nine hours to think over his sub- 
ject, and six hours to write his editorials. The 
same policy is evident with most successful 
political writers. 

For a beginner, it is probably unwise to 
attempt any lengthy and learned article for 
the class publications. There is a sufficiently 
large market existing for shorts that best 
suit the novitiate, even to as small as single 
paragraphs. There is also the Forum depart- 
ment of many magazines, and Letters to Editor 
in the newspapers. And although some of these 
are unpaid they constitute good experience, 
especially in studying the difference between 
the original and the published. 

The political magazines, and magazines 
publishing political articles, may be roughly 
divided into five groups, according to the 
different standards, slant, and appeal. 

The more scientific journals, such as Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, Journal of Political 
Economy, and Harvard Business Review are 
open only to specialists of high economic 
standing. They treat the subjects objectively, 
using a plethora of technical terms, and having 
very little popular appeal. 
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A Second group, including Foreign Affairs, 
Economic Forum, Current History, Yale 
Review, Atlantic, Harpers, and Scribner’s 
specialize in a fulsome degree of inquiry, 
popularly written, with special appeal to the 
educated public who are only generally in- 
terested in politics. Most of their articles are 
written by experts in some branch of political 
science or economics. 

A still more popular Third group of the class 
magazines includes American Mercury, North 
American Review, Forum, Nation, New Re- 
public, New Outlook, Review of Reviews, To- 
day, Modern Thinker, Modern Monthly, 
Commonweal, and Christian Century. These 
journals are less scientific and more popularly 
interpretive of political happenings in a news- 
sense. They appeal to that element of the gen- 
eral public who are particularly interested in 
current happenings in the world. They are 
much more liberal in their treatment of sub- 
jects than the others, and appeal to all think- 
ing people. And although these magazines 
may be generally classed together as a group, 
they have widely different demands as to 
slant. Their true demand can only be known 
by a study of each. 

A still more popular Fourth group may in- 
clude Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, In- 
dependent Woman, Colliers, Time, Literary 
Digest, and Rotarian Magazine. They are al- 
most all of a similar type, with a national ap- 
peal to all classes. They have popularly written 
newsy articles that may appeal equally to the 
Iowan, New Yorker, or Californian. 

The Fifth, and newest group, is of a more 
spectacular appeal, well opinionated. Includ- 
ing Real America, Common Sense, Plain Talk, 
New Masses, Arise, Debate, Utopia, and many 
others, this group has a definite political plat- 
form. They aim to criticize and condemn social 
and political abuses that are capable of mak- 
ing popular flair, and suggest remedies. They 
are more enthusiastic and militant than 
scientific, and have an audience with the more 
critical public. They are the antithesis of such 
popular national journals as the die-hard con- 
servative Saturday Evening Post. 

Besides the magazine group, there is an open 
field in the newspaper world, but this market is 
mostly local, restricting the market to within a 
limited area. 








Scribner’s—A Magazine Interested 


in the Unusual 
By JOHN E. DREWRY 


(Director, Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, The University of Georgia) 


OF current literary magazines, there is some- 
thing about Scribner’s that sets it apart from 
others in this group. This “something” is 
rather intangible. It may be its freshness, its 
courage, its zest. Professor Leon Whipple of 
New York University thinks it is its ‘‘amateur 
spirit”. Says Professor Whipple in this con- 
nection : 

‘“.. . We hope as the magazine adjusts to 
modern desires, it will never lose its amateur 
spirit, always perhaps its most charming note. 
The new quality (literary) magazines seem to 
get three kinds of contributors: (1) the recog- 
nized literary artists like Galsworthy and Edith 
Wharton; (2) the professional journalist or the 
free-lance like William Allen White or Henry 
Mencken; and (3) the non-literary expert who 
writes as a by-product of his profession or ex- 
perience like, shall we say, William Beebe or 
Dr. Hale. Scribner’s adds a fourth — youth 
(and age) that wants to be literary in poem, 
personal essay, or travel sketch. They are true 
amateurs who have been a-fishing or gathering 
local color or have won out of living a pic- 
turesque and humane experience and seek to 
put it in words. Such types are the backbone of 
real culture. Scribner’s welcomes them and so 
has won an air of gay freshness and gentle 
breeding that comes with doing a thing for 
love, not money. .. .” 

In Scribner’s Magazine the reader will find a 
greater emphasis on fiction than he will in 
other literary magazines. Its short stories and 
novels are easily distinguished from the stand- 
ardized product of the popular magazine. So 
catholic is the appeal of its fiction that a west- 
ern story or a murder mystery somehow does 
not seem out of place in Scribner’s. For ex- 
ample, one of the most popular items the 
periodical has ever published was ‘“The Canary 
Murder Case”’ by S. S. Van Dine, later a best- 
seller in book form. 

Within recent years Scribner’s has made two 
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significant announcements about its policy. In 
the January 1928 issue, which marked the 
beginning of the 42nd year of the magazine, 
an editorial statement set forth the objectives 
of the periodical thus: 

“We believe that a new conception of 
American life is coming into being. Intelligent 
people these days are seeking pleasures of the 
mind other than scoffing at the obvious faults 
of our civilization. American literature is pass- 
ing beyond the ‘hokum-exposers’ as it did the 
‘muck-rakers’ of the earlier days of the cen- 
tury. (It should be interpolated here that the 
Allens point out in “Only Yesterday” that 
Mencken’s American Mercury reached its cir- 
culation peak in 1927, and declined steadily 
thereafter.) It is now time to take a more 
complete view. . . . Many aspects of our life 
need to be considered in a new spirit, a spirit 
which is one neither of complacency nor of 
cynicism. The new Scribner’s Magazine will 
express that spirit, will give roundness to the 
picture of American civilization.” 

The statement pointed out that the maga- 
zine would continue its emphasis upon dis- 
tinctive fiction. “‘Writers who have stepped 
beyond the popular schools and are cutting 
pathways of their own in modern literature — 
Ernest Hemingway and Conrad Aiken, for 
example — will be featured in our programme, 
but there will also be stories printed for the 
sheer fun in them and stories for the sake of 
the story.’”’ The editors promised a continuing 
quality of “unusualness’”’ in the magazine. 
The recent presence of Erskine Caldwell in 
these pages is, in the opinion of many, proof of 
the sincerity of this promise. 

The second statement of editorial aims came 
in 1932 (January) when the magazine appeared 
in a new format. It read in part: 

“During the past two years three important 
features have been added to the magazine: (1) 
A short novel complete in each issue; (2) 

















‘Straws in the Wind’, a department of brief 
articles showing the trend of the times; and (3) 
‘Life in the United States’, personal records of 
actual experience and observation of American 
life. 

“The new policy has made Scribner’s pri- 
marily a magazine of human interest in the 
best sense of the phrase, a magazine which 
centers its attention on American life. 

“All of these features, frankly experimental 
at their inception, have been cordially re- 
ceived. The magazine has weathered the trying 
years of 1930 and 1931 with a remarkable vote 
of confidence of its readers. . . . 

“We shall continue our fiction policy which 
has made Scribner’s the chief medium for 
bringing the new leaders of American literature 
before the public — leaders such as Ernest 
Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, William Faulk- 
ner, Evelyn Scott.” 

The feature, ‘“‘Life in the United States’’, is 
a good example of the magazine’s interest in 
the unusual. In an effort to stimulate re- 
sponses from the unknown writer, prizes were 
offered for the best narratives. Emphasis was 
placed on the fact that the amateur had a real 
chance. “The narrators may be,’’ the editors 
explained, ‘‘a worker in an oil field, a business 
man, a miner, a forest ranger, a stock broker, 
a housewife, a debutante, a politician, a resi- 
dent of a deflated boom town, etc., etc. — 
anyone who has something significant to tell 
either about his own life or life as he has ob- 
served it.”” The purpose of the contest and the 
ensuing feature has been ‘‘to break through the 
literary shell and get to the real America.” 
Some 4200 manuscripts were received in the 
initial contest. Selections from this feature of 
the magazine have appeared under the same 
title in book form. 

Scribner’s has also shown an interest in the 
long story. In a contest for this type of mate- 
rial in 1930, a prize of $5000 went to John 
Peale Bishop for his ‘‘Many Thousands Gone’”’. 
This, and subsequent contests, have led to the 
discovery of much fine new talent. 

The Scribners have always taken pride in 
the catholicity of their lists and their disposi- 
tion to welcome and to publish the new and 
venturesome. ‘“Thus,” an editor of the house 
has said, ‘“‘F. Scott Fitzgerald jostles elbows 
with Henry James... and George San- 
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tayana, James Huneker, Stuart P. Sherman, 
Edmund Gosse, and William Lyon Phelps 
march under the same aegis.”’ 

The Scribner’s Magazine of today is not the 
Scribner’s that was founded in 1870. That 
periodical, until its recent merger with the 
Forum, was known as the Century. When the 
Scribners withdrew from the original company 
which published the first Scribner’s Magazine, 
the magazine remained in the hands of Dr. J. 
G. Holland and Roswell Smith, who agreed 
that the name would be changed. The depart- 
ing Scribners, for their part, agreed that no 
other magazine would be brought out under 
the name of Scribner’s for an agreed period, 
five years. This change came in 1881, and the 
new Scribner’s Magazine was not published 
until 1887. 

Edward L. Burlingame started the new 
Scribner’s on its successful career with the 
first issue in January, 1887. He occupied the 
editor’s chair until 1914, a period of 27 years 
during which he had a very definite part in 
developing many of the writers whose names 
are famous today. The first volume of the 
magazine under his editorship contained con- 
tributions from Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Fanny Osbourne Stevenson, William James, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Henry James, Brander Mathews, and other 
names well known to American literature. 
Poems by Andrew Lang, Austin Dobbs, Edwin 
Markham, and Edith Thomas were also pub- 
lished in these early numbers. 

Mr. Burlingame was succeeded in 1914 by 
Robert S. Bridges, Princeton classmate of 
Woodrow Wilson. Alfred Dashiell succeeded 
Mr. Bridges in 1930. 

The roster of contributors to Scribner’s is a 
long list of men and women eminent in the 
domain of letters. To mention but a few, there 
are James M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, Edith 
Wharton, Struthers Burt, and Don Marquis. 
In these pages, too, have appeared the writings 
of Robert A. Millikan, George Ellery Hale, 
Clarence Darrow, Albert C. Ritchie, Vernon 
Kellogg, and many others eminent in their 
respective fields. Many books of distinction, 
both fiction and non-fiction, have appeared 
serially in Scribner’s. Some of these are ‘From 
Immigrant to Inventor’, a Pulitzer prize 
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Autobiography in Fiction 


By M. R. ROSENE 


IT is common gossip in circles of the elect that 
autobiographical fiction is on the way out. The 
air is electric with manifestoes full of indigna- 
tion against the triple exposure brand of writ- 
ing. Authors, critics, literary societies, jour- 
nals, seem for once to have found common 
ground. They have exercised their collective 
ire mainly upon the soul-strippers and wart- 
revealers whose sinister craft attained such 
great prominence during the recent Twenties; 
the one-novel novelists who composed that 
vague school are assumed to be done for, and 
their lavender works permanently dead. 

However accurate this may be, it seems a bit 
premature to call time on all types of the auto- 
biographical novel. Consider, for instance, the 
recent success of Wolfe and Fisher. Bold whis- 
pers are circulating to the effect that Eugene 
Gant, central character of Thomas Wolfe’s 
notorious packing case full of manuscript, is 
none other than Tom Wolfe himself. And con- 
trast the name of the other novelist, Vardis 
Fisher, with Vridar Hunter, the name of the 
hero of his tetralogy. 

The favorite maxim of most writers is, and 
will remain: ‘‘ Everyman his own hero.” It is a 
matter of vanity, convenience, and the inevi- 
table. In any novel, while the amount may run 
from little to great, there is bound to be auto- 
biography. Some fiction, however, is more or 
less deliberately autobiographic, written with 
intent. Once it is recognized as a distinct type, 
it is possible without resorting to pedantry, to 
furnish that type with at least three easy 
pigeonholes. 

The first, and most rarely found because of 
technical limitations, is the exact transcript of 
life. Stephen Crane achieved it in his story, 
‘The Open Boat’; the brief account of the voy- 
age of four shipwrecked men in a very small 
boat along the coast of Florida, it is an accurate 
record of an adventure which occurred to 
Crane during a filibustering expedition to Cuba 
in 1896. The actuality behind the story has not 
damaged its fame. It is one of the best tales in 
the language. 

When strict autobiography is warped for 


purposes of effect and art, or to further the 
‘message’, we have the second and more fre- 
quently met with variety. Samuel Butler’s 
‘The Way Of All Flesh’ is a good example. 
Butler had set out to castigate certain aspects 
of Victorianism. For raw material he utilized 
his own youth. Although he probably retained 
the spirit, if not the exact letter of truth, 
straight reporting was out of the question. 
Often enough he generalized, revamped, and 
availed himself of shortcuts. Furthermore he 
included a contemporaneous double portrait 
of himself, in youth as Ernest Pontifex, in age 
as Edward Overton. It is an interesting trick 
in balance, although naturally without founda- 
tion in life. 

The third, and possibly the most common 
variety of autobiography in fiction, is the use of 
a familiar background, one in which the writer 
has been soaked since his earliest years. When 
Arnold Bennett wrote the Five Towns stories 
he represented this method. A solicitor’s son, 
Bennett was born and educated in one of the 
Five Towns, and lived there until he was 
twenty-two years old. One inevitably comes to 
associate the peculiar charm of Bennett the 
writer, with the sturdy provincial flavor of 
Bennett the Five-Towner. The Clayhanger 
series, ‘The Old Wives Tale’, and a dozen other 
novels were written directly out of Bennett’s 
environment. On these books he built his repu- 
tation. 

It is a striking fact that each of these three 
writers, Crane, Butler, and Bennett, served an 
apprenticeship to writing before he succeeded 
with autobiographic fiction. Crane was pre- 
cocious, but even he was no exception. No one 
had ever heard of Crane before the publication 
of the ‘Red Badge Of Courage’. And the ‘Red 
Badge’ was a tour de force; the intense and 
personal account of a Civil War rookie, it was 
written by a young man who had never seen 
a battle, and whose knowledge of that particu- 
lar war was confined to conversations with gar- 
rulous veterans around the cracker-barrel in 
general stores. Butler wrote ‘The Way Of All 
Flesh’ when he was past middle age, and the 
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book was not published until after his death. 
Bennett didn’t touch the Five Towns until he 
was almost thirty. Before this he had written 
shockers, sentimental serials, and, under a 
female byline, advice on the care and feeding 
of infants and husbands for the magazine 
‘Woman’ of which he was then the editor. 

Perhaps there is something wrong with the 
popular tenet that a young writer can do no 
better than to write about himself or about his 
own environment while he is learning the 
ropes. Perhaps this autobiographic brand of 
fiction, at its best, demands a practised ob- 
servation and a mellow technique which the 
mature author has developed with time, and 
which the young author, however skilful he 
may be, is inevitably without. 

Meanwhile, happily enough, the reading 
public has always been susceptible to forms of 
writing which the intelligentsia, unless they be 
detective story fans, are apt to scorn as hack- 
work and mere junk. It is formula writing, 
but the formulas are numerous, they can be 
varied, and even perhaps, new ones can be in- 
vented ; monotony and boredom are not neces- 
sarily the normal companions of a writer of 
such fiction. Arnold Bennett repelled the ten- 
der-minded by his talents as a hack. He was 
always ready to turn an honest pound or two 
with an article or piece of fiction. At the end of 
the year it was his custom to sum in one col- 
umn his production of words by thousands, 
and in the opposite column the monetary 
reward therefrom. Then he divided words by 
guineas to see where he stood. As the years 
passed he always stood a bit better. ‘“This sort 
of writing,’’ remarked Bennett, ‘‘sells itself.”’ 
And while it is not, contrary to belief, a simple 
matter to write, it is possible to write it for the 
same reason that makes good autobiographic 
fiction difficult; if the latter demands a mature 
quality of observation, formula writing does 
better without it. Hackwork is not only a 
most profitable developer of literary brawn; 
it may also be just as good as the young 
writer chooses to make it. 

Polite convention insists that potboiling is 
ruinous to the future of its practitioners. It is 
a belief cherished by the very young and by 
the very bohemian. This writer has never run 
across a victim of amiable potboiling. Only a 
lamentable lack of evidence, and this writer’s 
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innate kindliness, prevents the insinuation 
here that the above cherished belief is merely 
so much bushwah. Formula writing has at 
least one definite advantage. It tends to give 
the writer a true perspective. When a promis- 
ing author, along toward his forties, blows up, 
leaving his critics and readers in an unpleasant 
state of suspended admiration, it usually 
means that the author had suddenly mistaken 
himself for a Great Prophet and a Man of 
Destiny. An alumnus of formula writing will 
know that the power and weakness of any 
member of his craft lies in his rdle of public 
amuser and waster of the national spare time. 

“The literary instinct may be known by a 
man’s keeping a small notebook in his waist- 
coat pocket, into which he jots down anything 
that strikes him,” said Samuel Butler. The 
notebook habit, intimately connected as it is 
with all forms of fiction, is in itself a lefthanded 
sort of autobiography. In extreme cases it may 
run to secretaries and patent filing cabinets, 
thus contradicting the epigram which puts the 
writer’s only office under his hat. 

An instructive example of the connection 
between note-taking and finished work may 
be had by scrutinizing and comparing certain 
of the novels of Arnold Bennett with entries in 
his recently published Journal. Bennett was a 
voluminous note-taker, and he deliberately 
built up his books out of his notes. One could 
not go to lunch with Bennett without running 
the risk of appearing as a character in his next 
novel. In a Journal extract for May 22, 1901, 
Bennett notes that he went to see the great 
Roman Catholic cathedral in Victoria Street, 
London: “Bentley, the architect, was wander- 
ing under the dome, examining and enjoying 
his mighty production.” Bentley, at the time, 
was dying of a slow cancer. Bennett knew this 
and he was impressed by the intermingling of 
tragedy and triumph. Seventeen years later he 
incorporated this casual incident into the ex- 
perience of George Cannon Clayhanger, hero 
of the novel, ‘The Roll Call.’ 

Bennett knew that such isolated jottings 
were of more value to a story than any power 
of invention. He was always alive to the color 
of life and eager to put it on paper. ‘‘Every 
scene, even the commonest, is wonderful, if 
only one can detach oneself, casting off all 

(Continued on page 429) 














THE DUTCH UNCLE ON POINTS AND PROBLEMS 


THEsE technical points and problems as they 
are presented here from month to month are 
the framework, the structure, the actual back- 
bone of the short story. They are the funda- 
mentals with which every writer should be 
familiar. They are as necessary to his work as 
the tools of any craftsman are to his trade. It 
is impossible to estimate their importance in 
terms of material value, but the writer must 
master them through study and application 
(if he does not execute them intuitively) before 
he can hope to become successful as a writer. 
The mastery of any technical problem means 
more than a mere understanding and applica- 
tion of it. All technicalities of writing must be 
so concealed by the writer’s art that there re- 
mains no trace of the mechanics which were 
the basis for the technicality. We may know 
that iron rods are concealed within a piece of 
statuary, but we are concerned only with the 
sculptor’s art which has given us a thing of 
chiseled beauty. Therefore, in applying these 
various points brought up for discussion we 
must not make them so obvious that the reader 
sees only the mechanical parts and little of the 
story as a whole. 


Action 


The term action as applied to short story 
writing is frequently confused. Physical action 
is not necessarily story action. In previous 
articles we have discussed the problem of a 
story. Therefore, in considering action let us 
first think of the problem. As close as possible 
to the opening of a story, the problem is made 
known to the reader. Following that, the story 
has to do with the solving of the problem. 
When the problem is solved, the climax is 
reached. Consequently, all that goes between 
the statement of the problem and its solution 
should be action. What is action? A story 
progresses, advances, shows action when every- 
thing which constitutes the body of the story 
has a direct bearing upon the solution of the 
problem. It is evident, therefore, that physical 
action is not necessary to advance a story. If 
the problem is a psychological or philosophical 
one, it is quite likely that physical action will 
play little part in the story. But the action 
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with which we are concerned is story action — 
the incessant development of a story’s prob- 
lem. 

Story action is retarded when the narrative 
is side-tracked, when it is diverted to the 
extent of not leading directly to the solution 
of the problem. If the author pauses to de- 
scribe a character, the story’s action is not 
advanced; it is actually stopped until the 
author gets through with his description. This 
fault is frequently indulged in by beginning 
writers. Descriptions of this type are often 
unimpressive and fail to command the atten- 
tion which the author intends they should 
command. Readers (perhaps their reaction is 
only subconscious) do not particularly care to 
have the characteristics of a character ‘‘told’”’ 
to them bluntly by the author; they prefer 
that these characteristics unfold in a subtle 
way: by what the characters themselves say 
and do or through the author’s narrative 
which is developed so expertly that it does not 
slow up the action. 

If, in describing a character, we say, ‘‘Hilda 
had large hips; she wore a red and white 
apron,”’ we immediately stop the progress of 
the story. But we can establish this same pic- 
ture in the reader’s mind, and at the same time 
keep the story flowing along, by saying, ‘“‘Hilda 
came forward, smoothing her red and white 
apron over her large hips.’’ Hilda need not 
necessarily ‘‘come forward”; she may step out 
of an airplane or enter the barn — anything 
which advances the problem toward its final 
solution. In handling description in this man- 
ner, we not only accomplish our purpose in the 
most satisfactory way, but the reader has been 
given a picture without his conscious knowl- 
edge that it has been given to him. He is 
permitted to go on with the action of the story 
while the picture is absorbed subconsciously. 

The description of scenery may be handled 
in the same way. It is frequently advisable to 
describe scenery through the eyes of our prin- 
cipal character. We may show the character 
actually seeing the picture which we want the 
reader to see. We may give the character’s 
reaction to what he sees, thus characterizing 
as well as describing. By describing scenery in 
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this way, it is not necessary that the action of 
the story stops. The character may move for- 
ward toward the solution of the problem and 
at the same time reveal to the reader the 
atmosphere and setting of the story. 

Other characters in the story may be de- 
scribed through the eyes of the chief character. 
By employing this construction, we preserve 
unity. We maintain the consistent point of 
view of one character. And we may still go on 
with the progressive action of the story. 
Characters described in this manner can be 
made convincing and very real. It is a much 
more effective way of portraying character 
than if the author were merely to ‘‘tell’’ the 
characteristics of the people he is creating. By 
saying, ‘‘Peter Steel is a brave man,” we 
achieve less effectiveness than by showing 
. Peter actually accomplishing a deed of brav- 
ery. 

Action in a story is slowed, and frequently 
stopped entirely, when the narrative swerves 
from its natural course to the extent of relating 
irrelevant details. The outcome of the story 
must be constantly kept in mind, and it is the 
author's job to write only that which will have 
a direct effect upon the outcome. Authors 
deviate from this course when they show 
characters simply “‘talking’’, with no particular 
bearing upon the actual story; when they stop 
the story to write paragraphs of description 
which they think are necessary to the back- 
ground; and when the story they are trying to 
tell apparently “gets away” from them and 
seems to demand of its own free will a dif- 
ferent outcome. This latter is probably due to 
inadequate planning. In establishing a back- 
ground for our story to work upon, and in 
writing the “local color’ yarn, effectiveness is 
more satisfactorily achieved by making as the 
story advances deft, revealing touches of 
“color’’ than by smearing the color on one spot 
and believing it to be sufficient for the whole 
story. 


Dialogue 


Dialogue invariably plays an important 
part in the short story. Stories vary, because 
of their different types, in the amount of 
dialogue used. It would be false to say that a 
story should have a certain percentage of 
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dialogue and a certain percentage of straight 
narrative. This is a matter which is left en- 
tirely to the judgment of the author. It is safe 
to say, however, that all short stories should 
have a good percentage of dialogue. As with 
other works of art, it is not the quantity but 
the quality. Dialogue must really mean some- 
thing. It must not be injected into the story 
for the sole purpose of having the characters 
talk. Dialogue must advance the action of the 
story. When characters speak they must 
speak about the story’s immediate problem 
and not about some indefinite incident that 
has nothing to do with the subject. After the 
first draft of a story has been written, it is well 
to go over it carefully, pruning all unnecessary 
speeches, all speeches that do not in some way 
affect the solution of the problem. By doing 
this, frequently it will be seen that the ma- 
terial is shortened and strengthened to ad- 
vantage. 

Naturalness is of prime importance in writ- 
ing dialogue. If we don’t write dialogue exactly 
as people talk, we must write it so that it 
appears natural. In short story writing, we are 
not concerned with ‘‘small talk.’’ Readers read 
a short story to be entertained. Consequently 
they want only that of an entertaining nature. 
That which makes entertaining dialogue is 
taken from the “high spots”’ of the lives of peo- 
ple, from the color and glamour that chances 
to be a part of their lives. It is this entertaining 
quality which should go into the speeches of 
our characters. Readers are not interested in 
the how-do-you-do ... nice-day . . . think- 
it’'s-going-to-rain type of conversation. 

Dialogue should be handled with restraint. 
In a scene between two or more characters, 
never fully exhaust the subject. Give the 
reader the impression that you, as the author, 
could make your characters say more than 
they are saying at the moment, that they have 
things of even more interest to talk about. Let 
the reader think that you are purposely hold- 
ing your characters back, that you have a 
great deal more power in reserve, and that at 
any moment you may give vent to the full 
force of it. Don’t let the reader think that 
your characters, through their dialogue, are 
showing you at the heights of your writing 
ability. 











Writing and Selling Greeting-Card Verse 


By LEON J. GAYLOR 


CaN you formulate rhymes? Can you put a 
fresh, sparkling greeting in from two to eight 
lines? Would you like to earn 25 to 50 cents a 
line for doing so? Then why don’t you try 
writing greeting-card verse? 

There’s a principle of salesmanship which 
applies very closely to selling greeting-card 
verse. You must have the right thing in the 
right place at the right time in order to sell. 
Greeting-card verse is a very perishable com- 
modity. This is true not only because much of 
it is seasonal, but because different publishers 
buy for different occasions at different times. 
Many of them buy a year or more ahead of 
time; some buy six months ahead. 

Perhaps the system I have developed will 
help you to keep your markets up to date. Be- 
fore my desk I keep a schedule on which ap- 
pears the names of all publishers to which I 
submit material. After the names I record their 
current needs. Whenever an editor advises me 
that his needs have changed, I make a nota- 
tion to that effect on the schedule. When I 
have a set to send out, I can tell at a glance 
where to send it. 

Also, in my file, each publisher has an index 
card. In addition to noting on the card what a 
publisher’s needs are, I also note in what 
months he buys each kind of material. Thus, in 
September, I can tell what he bought the 
previous September, and submit the same kind 
of material. 

Editors will help you, if you will do your 
part. If they have finished buying Christmas 
material and want Valentine sentiments, they 
will say so. It’s up to you to mark your 
schedule accordingly. 

Style of verses changes from year to year. 
The only way you can anticipate the trend is 
to observe what is being sold this year and 
prepare material just a little more advanced 
along the same lines. But there are certain rules 
which hold true from year to year. 

The first of these is simplicity. A verse 
should be written in language so plain and 
forceful that its import strikes home at the 
very first glance, like the slogans advertisers 
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use on billboards. In your figures of speech, use 
homely expressions whose meaning is readily 
apparent. Metaphors are preferred to similes. 
Hyperbole is definitely out, except in humor- 
ous material, when it should be purposely ex- 
aggerated. 

A verse should be general for general use. It 
should also contain an actual greeting. It’s not 
enough to tell the recipient that he or she is a 
remarkable person or a valued friend. You 
must say ‘‘Hi, pal,’’ or something of the sort, 
just as if you were meeting the person face to 
face. After all, a greeting-card for any occasion 
is an ambassador from the sender to the 
recipient. One certain way to make a greeting 
personal is to follow the rule that each senti- 
ment must contain the pronoun “‘you”’. 

Be sure that your sentiment contains a 
novel idea; that is, a novel way of expressing 
the wish. ‘Merry Christmas” is some two 
thousand years old, but new ways of saying it 
are still to be found — and that’s what pub- 
lishers want! 

Here is a list of things to avoid: Limiting 
words, such as pronouns “me”, “I’’, etc.; 
flowery phrases which may make the verse 
sound sweet — and silly; archaic terms, such 
as ‘“‘thee,”’ ‘“‘e’en.’’ Avoid triteness. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘“‘memory lane” and “‘tried and 
true’’ have been worked to death. When an 
idea comes too easily, chuck it out. If it’s that 
easy, plenty of people have thought of it be- 
fore. You can work your brain a lot for two 
dollars. After all, one’s bread must be earned 
by the sweat of his brow — in any field. 

It’s painful to have to warn you about this, 
but it must be done: Avoid plagiarism! Re- 
member that it’s the idea your selling, and 
another person’s idea can’t be revamped. Be- 
sides, your own brain children are more fami- 
liar to you, and you can handle them more 
easily. 

Don’t mix too much religion in your verses. 
Christmas and Easter allow a little play on this 
theme, but make your use of it general. Pub- 
lishers feel that the sale of religious verse is 
limited, because there are so many religions. 
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And don’t give advice! A verse is meant to 
cheer, not instruct. 

Here are some mechanical hints: Send verses 
out in sets of 10, all for the same occasion, 
typed on 3 x 5 slips, enclosing stamped, ad- 
dressed return envelope. Don’t mix sets; keep 
one occasion to a set. Keep accurate records of 
where and when you send each set, and the 
date of its return. Use envelopes which fit into 
each other without folding. Make it as easy for 
the editor as possible. Be sure your name and 
address are on each verse. Keep copies of each 
verse, and be sure to keep those sold where 
you won’t send them out again. 

Here are some examples of what I’ve written 
and sold which may give you some idea of what 
is wanted. Here’s one RUSTCRAFT liked: 


Here’s a wish for you at Christmas — 
Just a good, old fashioned call: 
“Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, 
May God bless you, one and all.”’ 


And here’s a Valentine verse, showing also 
how I type them on the slips: 


Leon J. Gaylor, 
Imlay City, Mich. 
MY VALENTINE 
Some girls are beautiful but dumb, 
Some have an awful line, 


But you are just the type I want 
To be my Valentine. 


Set 36-47 


Verses may be written for all the holidays, 
and for other occasions, such as birthdays, an- 
niversaries, thanks, congratulations, gradua- 
tion, illness, etc. 

The present demand is strong for verses 
which suggest the accompanying illustrations. 
“Continuity verses’’ are also in demand; that 
is, verses which suggest several illustrations, 
running from page to page on the card, with a 
line or more on each page. 

There’s the ‘‘how” and ‘‘why.”’ Here’s the 
“what” and ‘‘when.”’ The following markets 
are reliable and have been contacted recently. 
They'll give you a start — you do the rest! 

Artcraft Greeting Card Co., 142 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. D. Halpern, Editor. Want Christmas 
material now. Pay 25¢ a line. 

The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High Street, Brook- 
line Village, Mass. Ethel M. Beach, Ed. Novelty every- 
days. Pay 50¢. 

Buzza-Cardoza, 2606 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles, 
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Calif. R. N. Cardoza, Editor. Everydays. Pay 50¢. 
The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 

Minn. Buy for any occasion at any time; particularly 

interested in everyday material now. Pay 50¢. 

Gartner and Bender, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This company files copies of material, buying 
as needed. Will need comic birthday material soon. 
Want Everydays now. Pay 50¢. 

Gatto Engraving Co., 52 Duane St., New York, 
N. Y. Miss Hannah Trauring, Ed. Want everydays now. 

Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. & Walnut at 26th, 
Kansas City, Mo. Miss Mary E. Johnson, Ed. Christ- 
mas. Pay 50¢. 

R. R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Ethel Forsberg, Ed. Want birthdays. Pay 50¢. 

The Paramount Line, Japanese Wood Novelty 
Co., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. Theo. Markoff, 
Ed. Everydays. Father’s Day. Pay 25-50¢. 

The Keating Co., Laird-Schober Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Birthday, everyday. Pay 50¢. 

The Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Pa. 
Christmas. Pay 50¢. 

McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. C. B. Lovewell, Ed. Christmas. 
Pay 25¢. 

Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Want Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Everyday. 
Pay 50¢. 

Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. Fred Leutters, Ed. Want 
Christmas, general and relative. Pay 25¢. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, everydays. Pay 50¢. 

The Paramount Line, Japanese Wood Novelty 
Co., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. Theo. Markoff, 
Ed. Everydays, Father’s Day. Pay 25-50¢. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141 E. 25th St., New 
York, N. Y. M. H. Fuld, Ed. Christmas. Pay 25¢. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Eveready Bldg., Thomp- 
son Ave. & Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y. C. R. 
Swan, Ed. Want everydays. Pay 25¢. 

The Rose Co., 24th & Bainbridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. M. Rose, Jr. Ed. Birthday and everyday. Pay 25¢. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. F. W. Rust, Ed. Humorous and novelty 
Valentines. Pay 50¢. 

Silver Swan Studios, 154 Nassau St., New York, 
N. Y. Will want general Christmas sentiments in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, 

The Stanley Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Miss Becky Wadsworth, Ed. No longer in market for 
free-lance material. 

The P. F. Volland Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, Il. 
R. H. Hill, Ed. Christmas. 50¢. 

George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, 
Mass. Donald D. Simonds, Ed. Christmas, Valentine. 
Pay 50¢. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. O. 
Landgraf, Ed. Christmas and everyday. 50¢. 

Williamsburg Publishing Co., 132 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. Want 6 line Christmas relative. State rates 
you expect. 











Overseas Gold 


By STANLY FERBER 


THERE is probably not one writer who has not 
had on his hands at least one manuscript that 
had become a worthless piece of property be- 
cause all the likely markets for it had been 
exhausted. Yet many writers who wish the 
market for their work were wider have neg- 
lected to consider a large section of the poten- 
tial field. Those writers who have considered 
it, and who have become aware of the pos- 
sibilities of the foreign market, have in many 
cases found it rewarding. There exists in Eng- 
land a large additional market for all kinds of 
literary work, from miscellaneous filler ma- 
terial to the best in contemporary letters. 

While England does not have anything ex- 
actly analogous to our division of publications 
into the pulp, slick, and quality field, there is a 
great diversity in the type of work certain 
magazines require. There are the literary 
publications, such as the London Mercury, 
the Criterion, and others which use only work 
of the highest standard. Then there are the 
popular magazines, which use adventure 
stories, mystery stories, and love stories. 
There is a very wide market for love stories 
particularly ; they must usually be well plotted, 
and include character conflict typical of the 
kind that pulp love stories published here 
contain. Another large subdivision is that of 
the popular weeklies, including Answers, 
Pearson’s Weekly, and Everybody’s Weekly. 
In addition to cartoons and jokes, which are 
staple ingredients of these publications, there 
are published dramatic short stories, and ex- 
tremely sensational feature articles, such as 
articles on black magic, revenge, scandals, 
military secrets, exposés. 

Certain magazines will accept reprints of 
stories which have already been published 
here; other periodicals require only unpub- 
lished work. In any case, the submission 
should be in manuscript form. Stamped return 
envelopes should be enclosed always; stamps 
may be purchased at stamp dealers, by sending 
a money order to an English postoffice, or by 
asking for part of your remittance in English 
stamps. If for any reason stamps are not 
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available, international postage coupons pur- 
chasable at any postoffice may be enclosed. 

Among the things to be kept in mind in 
slanting for the British market are style, 
characterization and setting. To make the 
characters and the setting very obviously 
American may in some cases hamper a story’s 
chances of being taken. Wherever possible, it 
is best to be discreetly non-committal. Of 
course, with articles and essays it is an entirely 
different matter. An American slant, such as 
an account of personal reactions to domestic 
matters, may prove advantageous in that it 
offers the English editor an opportunity to 
provide his readers with something out of the 
ordinary. These matters must of course be 
decided with reference to the manuscript at 
hand and the publication it is directed to. 

This brings up the point of familiarity with 
the market. In this country very few English 
publications are widely known or are easily 
available. The market list appearing in this 
issue is a selective survey of those publications 
which might be the most hospitable to con- 
tributions from abroad. A number of these 
magazines will send a specimen copy on receipt 
of a request. It is possible of course to sell 
material to some magazines without ever 
having seen the magazine, but to have a copy 
or two is always helpful. 

As for differences in style between American 
and English stories, they do not exist nearly so 
much as is believed. Slowness of pace and lack 
of action is no more characteristic of the Eng- 
lish popular story than of the American. There 
is perhaps one exception: the gangster story 
written at machine-gun speed is not very 
widely used in British publications. As for 
difficulties in the matter of diction and the use 
of slang, motion pictures and other forces are 
shortening the breach between English and 
American usage. There are really very few 
differences, as far as written language goes. 

In writing articles for newspapers, which in 
England are very receptive to free-lance 
journalists, an American view is usually best. 
Articles based on interviews with prominent 














The Manuscript 
Market 


BRITISH MARKET LIST 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Answers — Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. A popular weekly using out-of-the- 
ordinary feature articles, 300 to 1400 words. These must 
be vividly written in popular style, and should be of gen- 
eral interest. Dramatic short stories of about 2000 words 
are also used. Good rates on acceptance. 


Argosy — Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. ‘‘The World’s Best Stories.’’ High standard 
fiction and poetry, mostly by established authors. Good 
translations are occasionally used. 


Blackwood’s Magazine — 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. Short stories, strong in plot and characterization. 
Original work of all kinds: adventure, travel, history, 
and biography. Occasional verse. 


Chips — Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. A comic weekly using human interest 
stories and sketches. Best length, 1200 words. 


Complete Novel Weekly — 1 Farringdon Avenue, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. Modern stories of passion 
and emotion rather than incident. Length, 24,000 words. 
It is preferable to submit opening chapter and synopsis 
rather than complete nove! at once. Payment on 
acceptance. 


Complete Story-Teller— Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Complete novels, 20,000 words 
and over. Short stories, 3000 to 12,000 words. Payment 
on acceptance. 


Cornhill Magazine — 50 Albemarle Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1. Short stories, serials, and verse. Articles on 
literature, travel, science, history. 


Criterion — 24 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. A 
literary review edited by T. S. Eliot. High standard 
fiction, verse, criticism, essays. Intellectual interest 
especially sought. 


Everybody’s Weekly — 114 Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4. Feature articles, about 1000 words. Surprise 
ending short stories of love, mystery, adventure, 2500 
words and under. Payment on acceptance. 


Everyman — 99 Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. 
Political and literary articles, 1000 words. Short stories, 
1000 to 2500 words. 


Eve’s Own Magazine — Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E. C. 4. Love stories, of middle- 
class life, told from the heroine’s viewpoint. Length, 
3000 to 10,000 words. Also serials with strong love inter- 
est. 


Family Herald — Crane Court, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Articles on all subjects of general interest. 
Short stories, 2000 to 10,000 words. Serials, 50,000 to 
80,000 words. Children’s stories. Verse. Payment on 
acceptance. 


Fortnightly —13 Buckingham Street, London, 
W. C. 2. High standard articles of current interest on 
political, social, and literary affairs. Short stories. 
Length, 2500 to 4500 words. Payment on publication. 


Grand Magazine — 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. Short stories of the highest 
class are required, 2000 to 6000 words. Payment on 
acceptance. 


Home Chat — Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. Entertaining material of feminine and 
domestic interest. Serials with average installments of 
3000 words. Short stories, 1500 to 2500 words. Articles, 
1000 words and under. Uses some verse. 


Home Topics — 110 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Short stories with not too obvious a moral, but with a 
definite righteous trend, 1000 to 2000 words. Articles, 
400 to 1200 words. Low payment on publication. 


Lady — 40 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
Material of interest to women. Distinctive short stories, 
1500 words. Domestic or travel articles, 1200 words. 
Occasional verse. 


London Mercury — 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Modern short stories and essays of highest 
standard, critical studies on literature and the arts, 5000 
words or under. Uses high-standard poems. 





people are likely to be successful. Material 
written for English trade papers may be on 
domestic subjects, but only in so far as they 
affect matters there. 

Except in writing for the literary journals, 
a popular style will be to advantage. It is a 
fallacy that the average Englishman is more 
intellectual than the average American, though 
there is a greater amount of literacy according 
to population. Short paragraphs and simple 
constructions are the general rule. 

Many careful observers have noted that the 
literary trend which used to be from England 
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to America, is shifting towards the opposite 
direction. It is very likely that most English 
publications will appreciate receiving vital, 
well written manuscripts from America. 

A longer time usually elapses before hearing 
about a manuscript than with domestic sub- 
mission, on account of the time consumed in 
oversea mail, but these publications are as far 
as it is known reliable, and delay need not bea 
cause for anxiety over the safety of a manu- 
script. Work that is distinctive and written 
with editorial requirements in mind, will very 
likely have a Bon Voyage. 
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London Opinion — 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. Humorous short stories and 
sketches, usually with surprise endings. Length, 1000 to 
1500 words. High payment on acceptance. 


Merry-Go-Round — Tekels Park, Camberley, Sur- 
rey. Outstanding material for children. Short stories, 
fables, adapted legends, animal stories, verse, and mis- 
cellaneous matter. Payment on publication. 


Modern Home —18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Authoritative articles on homecraft, up to 1000 
words. Fiction, 3000 to 9000 words. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 


Modern Weekly —Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Articles with feminine appeal. 
Romantic short stories. Serials with average installment 
of 5000 words. 


New Verse — 4a Keats Grove, London, N. W. 3. 
High standard modernist, experimental poetry, under 
200 lines. Sentimental, conventional verse not wanted. 
Critical articles, under 3000 words. Nominal payment. 


Northern Weekly Gazette — Zetland Road, Mid- 
dlebrough. A rural popular weekly using short stories 
of almost every description. Moral viewpoint advisable. 
Low payment after publication. 


Novel Magazine — 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Strong, dramatic stories of human interest. All 
lengths. Occasional verse. 


Passing Show — 93 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
Illustrated, up-to-the-minute articles, 800, 1200, and 
1800 words. Short short stories, 1200 words. Short 
stories, 4000 to 5000 words. Material must be distinc- 
tive, not just ordinary. High payment according to the 
merit of the contribution. 


Pearson’s Weekly — 18 Henrietta Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Dramatic short stories, 2000 to 6000 words. 
Sensationally written feature articles. Short comic verse 
occasionally wanted. 


People’s Friend — Bank Street, Dundee. Serial and 
short stories, articles, children’s stories, occasional verse. 
Length of fiction, about 3500 words; articles and 
sketches from about 1500 to 2500 words. 


Quiver — Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. A monthly magazine appealing to middle- 
aged people with religious background. Serials, 70,000 
words; short stories, 4000 words; articles. No sensation- 
alism or sentimentality. 


Red Letter — Albert Square, Dundee. Dramatic 
short stories with strong love or domestic interest, 3000 
to 4000 words. Articles of feminine appeal, 200 to 1000 
words. Serials of love, mystery, sentiment, pathos, 
60,000 to 80,000 words. Payment on acceptance. 


Saturday Review — York Buildings, Adelphi, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. High-class articles on politics, literature, 
art, science, and finance. Light topical articles are also 
used. Length, 1000 words. 


Strand Magazine — 8-11 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. Entertaining short stories that 





are lightly written, with plot and incident stressed, 3000 
to 7000 words. High payment on acceptance. 


Violet Magazine —Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Romantic short stories, 5000 to 
6000 words, and short serials of strong romantic and 
sentimental interest. Beauty and health articles. 


Wheatsheaf — 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. Do- 
mestic notes, articles, light short stories. Interview ar- 
ticles are sometimes used. 


Windsor Magazine — Warwick House, Salisbury 
Square, London, E. C. 4. Short stories, 3000 to 6000 
words. Short articles on subjects of contemporary inter- 
est. Very short humorous sketches, about 800 words. 
Verse. 


Woman’s World —Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. A weekly with strong feminine 
and domestic appeal. Serials, with average installment 
of 4000 words, must contain modern setting. Short 
stories, 2000 to 3000 words. Articles on love or domestic 
affairs, about 1000 words. Material for children’s page, 
and occasional simple verse. 


TRADE AND CLASS PUBLICATIONS 


Advertising World — 6 St. Clement's Inn, London, 
W. C. 2. Articles, 800 to 2000 words, on every phase of 
advertising and selling. Payment on publication. 


Amateur Wireless — 58 Fetter Lane, London, E. 
C. 4. Technical articles, 1000 to 1500 words. Writers 
must have expert practical knowledge of radio. 


Architectural Review —9 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. Expert, authoritative 
articles on architecture and the allied arts, with wide 
range of subjects within this category. Length, 2000 to 
5000 words. 


Armchair Science — 56 Victoria Street, London, 
S. W. 1. Popular science articles, scientifically correct, 
but written in as non-technical a manner as possible. 
Up-to-date articles on the connection between experi- 
mental research and the everyday things of use in our 
civilization, are especially sought. Best length, about 
1000 words. 


Blue Peter — 12 St. Mary Axe, London, E. C. A 
magazine using fiction and verse, but only of the sea. 
Sea stories, travel, and history, 1000 to 5000 words. 
Occasionally dramatic verse on maritime subjects is 
used. 


Drama —8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C. 2. 
Articles on theatrical entertainment, the theatre and 
allied arts, and the theatre as a social and educational 
force. Length, 500 to 1500 words. 


Film Fun — Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E. C. 4. A comic weekly about film affairs and 
motion picture people. Short stories and series of short 
stories, 3000 words. Serials with dramatic interest, with 
installments averaging 4500 words. 


Film Pictorial —Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E. C. 4. Articles of 1000 words on the 
films and film people, and of interest to moviegoers. Inti- 
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mate stories of screen stars are sought. Very limited 
amount of fiction. 


Film Weekly — 10-13 Bedford Street, London, 
W. C. 2. Lightly written articles on films and film peo- 
ple, from the filmgoers’ point of view. Best lengths, 900 
to 1600 words. 


Flying — 4 Clements Inn, London, W. C. 2. Articles 
on practical flying subjects, all aspects of light aero- 
plane, private, and sports flying. Length, 1000 to 1500 
words. 


Health and Strength — Link House, 4-7 Greville 
Street, London, E. C. 1. Practical articles, from 400 to 
1000 words, on natural healing, dietetics, exercise, and 
general hygiene. 


Homes and Gardens — 20 Tavistock Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. Articles, 1000 to 1500 words, on the furn- 
ishing of moderate-sized houses, on cookery, home 
equipment, and gardening. 


Popular Motoring — Canterbury Street, Coventry. 
Illustrated motor and car articles, accounts of motor 
travel, 1000 words. Payment by arrangement. 


Sporting Chronicle — Withy Grove, Manchester. 
Short, popular articles on sport, of all kinds. Length, 500 
to 800 words. 


Teacher's World — Montague House, Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1. Distinctive articles and series 
of articles on the latest educational methods and ideas. 
These must be practical, authoritative, first-hand ac- 
counts. Length, 600 to 1800 words. 


Writer — 32-36 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4. 
Practical articles on free-lance journalism, 1000 words. 
No book reviews, fiction, literary essays, or verse. 


World’s Press News — 48 Fetter Lane, London, 
E. C. 4. Articles of interest to the trade, news of news- 
papers, material for free-lance journalist page. Length, 
1000 to 1500 words, the shorter the better. 


Writer’s Own Magazine — Clevelands, Westgate- 
On-Sea, Kent. Articles of interest to writers, including 
market articles and essays on more or less practical 
themes. 


NEWSPAPERS, SYNDICATES, ETC. 


Amalgamated Press — Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E. C. 4. One of the leading firms 
issuing popular publications. The stories they especially 
seek are well-told love stories of about 3000 to 6000 
words in length. Manuscripts may be sent to the edito- 
rial director, or to the editors of individual publications. 


Daily Express — Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 
Articles on current topics and general news features, 
about 600 words. Verse considered. 
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Daily Herald — 12 Wilson Street, Long Acre, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. Topical articles of general interest, about 
1200 words. 


Daily Sketch — 200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
W.C. 1. Humorous topical articles, 700 to 1000 words. 
Serials, about 72,000 words. 


Glasgow Evening News — 67 Hope Street, Glas- 
gow. Controversial or topical essays, 700 to 800 words. 
Purely literary articles and essays also considered. 


London International Press — 4 Carmelite Street, 
London, E. C. 4. Short short stories, with dynamic 
interest, and surprise ending. Biography, short stories, 
serials, articles on science, politics, economics. 


Manchester Guardian — Cross Street, Manches- 
ter. Miscellaneous articles and sketches, short stories, 
brief practical articles for women, non-political topical 
articles. Length, 1000 words and under. 


News of the World — 30 Bouverie Street, London, 
E. C. 4. A weekly newspaper using distinctive news 
items, especially exclusive news. No verse. 


Newspaper Features, Ltd. — 23 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. General newspaper features of various 
sorts. Children’s material. However, chiefly uses love 
stories of about 3000 words. All rights are bought. 


People’s Friend Library — Bank Street, Dundee. 
Novels of 80,000 to 100,000 words, with strong domestic 
love interest. 


Sunday Graphic — 200 Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
W. C. 1. Topical articles, 1000 to 1200 words. Short 
humorous sketches, 300 to 600 words. 


CURRENT MARKET NEWS 


The American Stamp Digest is a new magazine 
using informative articles about philately; length, 500 
to 1000 words. Uses no fiction, and no verse unless it is 
something unusual in connection with the hobby of 
stamp collecting. Pays %¢ a word, shortly after pub- 
lication. Address: 142 West 24th St., New York City. 

Aperitif, a “‘little’ magazine of the experimental 
type circulating on the West Coast, is in the market for 
short stories and articles — 1500 to 2000 words. No 
serials. So far as non-fiction is concerned, this is “‘pri- 
marily a market for West Coast writers because of their 
greater knowledge of the field.’’ Pays about %¢ to i¢a 
word, on acceptance. It is suggested that would-be 
contributors query the publication before submitting 
material. Address: Box 354, Santa Barbara, California. 

Fact Digest, another new magazine, is interested in 
serious original articles dealing with general phases of 
life such as nature, science, history, travel, food, and 
other interesting subjects. Not interested in political 
articles. Length should be between 500 and 1500 words. 
Pays %¢ a word. J. I. Rodale, Editor, Sixth and Minor 
Streets, Emaus, Penna. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 


NEW OFFERS 


The American Stamp Digest is offering $50 in 
prizes, also ten yearly subscriptions, for best essays on 
“Why I Collect Stamps.” Essays must be typewritten; 
maximum length, 300 words. Contest closes December 
31, 1935. Address: Essay Contest Editor, The American 
Stamp Digest, 142 West 24th St., New York City. 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis announces its 
Fifth Annual National Play-writing Competition. 
First prize, $250, and two production prizes of $100 each 
for two other plays provided the judges consider them 
worthy of being produced, and The Little Theatre 
produces them. Only full-length, original plays will be 
considered. All manuscripts must be typed, bound and 
copyrighted before submitting, with author’s name and 
address enclosed in a sealed envelope. An author may 
submit more than one play and any resident of the 
United States may compete. Either prose or verse is 
acceptable. Contest closes December 1, 1935. Address: 
812 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Macon Little Theatre is conducting its Second 
Annual One-Act Play Contest open to residents of the 
State of Georgia. A prize of $5.00 and production is of- 
fered for the best play submitted, and production for the 
second and third best. In addition, a money prize will be 
offered for the best three-act play submitted if, in the 
opinion of the reading committee, it merits presentation 
as one of the major productions of the year. All manu- 
scripts must be typewritten and presented under a pen 
name, with real name and address in an attached en- 
velope. Contest closes December 31, 1935. Address Mrs. 
George M. Nottingham, Chairman, 311 Hardeman 
Ave., Macon, Georgia. 


St. Nicholas magazine, through its Book Corner, of- 
fers book prizes for best reviews submitted. Reviews 
should be short — not more than 100 words. It is im- 
portant to say not merely that you like or do not like a 
certain book, but the reason why, mentioning any 
particular point about the book that most impressed 
you. Give name, address, and age. Address the publica- 
tion at 419 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, announces prizes for 
best quatrains submitted. First prize, $10.00; second, 
$5.00; and $1.00 each to five Honorable Mentions. All 
persons are eligible, but no one is allowed more than 
three entries, which must be sent in simultaneously and 
must be typewritten. Poems should be submitted 
anonymously (real name and address in a sealed en- 
velope). Contest closes December 31, 1935. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to Quatrain Contest, Wings, 
939 Woodycrest Ave., New York City. 


The Lexington Little Theatre, which closed its 
Prize Play Contest on July 31st, announces that the $25 
prize has been awarded to Belle MacDiarmid Ritchey of 
Cincinnati, for her three-act play “‘So Few Pleasures.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


All-Nations Novel Competition — A prize of ap- 
proximately $20,000 for the best novel submitted before 
April 30, 1936. Address: Eric S. Pinker & Adrienne 
Morrison, Inc., 9 East 46th St., New York. 


American Journalists’ Book Contest — Two 
prizes of $1500 each, one for a novel and one for a work 
of non-fiction. All active members of the American 
Newspaper Guild are eligible. Contest closes December 
31, 1935. Address: Dodge Publishing Company, 116 
East 16th St., New York, or the American Newspaper 
Guild, 49 West 45th St., New York. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company — ‘Fifth Novel Competition” for the 
most interesting unpublished work of fiction submitted 
before March 1, 1936. The contest carries a prize of 
$10,000. For details address: Fifth Novel Competition. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Blue Book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
City, offers cash prizes for true stories of real experience. 
Address manuscripts to the Real Experience Editor. See 
May WRITER. 


Child Life is offering a prize of $300 for the best short 
story submitted during the last six months of 1935. 
Contest closes December 31, 1935. Address: Child Life 
Prize Story Contest, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. See July WRITER. 


Dog World Magazine, in its ‘Annual Dog Poetry 
Award” contest offers $23 for a first prize, $10 second 
prize, $5 third prize, and seven $1 prizes for the ten best 
poems submitted. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
Address: Dog World Poetry Award, Judy Building, 3323 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. See June WRITER. 


Doubleday, Doran of Garden City, New York, and 
the English publishers Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., are 
jointly sponsoring an international contest for the best 
book which has aviation as its theme. The winning book 
will receive on publication the sum of £500 ($2,500) in 
advance royalties. Contest closes December 31, 1935. 
See April WRITER. 


The Educational Guide of America — P. O. Box 
663, Charleston, West Virginia. Two $25 prizes monthly 
for best letters on why financial aid should be given for 
college work: one to a senior or graduate of high school, 
and one to a student in college or one who has dropped 
out because of lack of financial resources. For full de- 
tails, address the publication. See September WRITER. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation is conduct- 
ing its Second Annual Literary Contest for the best 
original manuscripts of juvenile literature. The contest 
opens October Ist, 1935, and closes December 31, 1935. 
Address the Foundation at 523 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. See September WRITER. 

(Continued on page 428) 
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—ARE YOU A WRITER?— 
NOVELIST? SHORT STORY WRITER? POET? ESSAYIST? HISTORIAN? 


If so, you will find practical value and unquestioned inspiration in 
WHAT IS A BOOK ?, edited by Dale Warren. In this brilliant new an- 
thology twenty famous authors (shown above) expound their literary 
credos and share their secrets of success in the major departments of 
literature. Full bibliographies are included, and the text is enlivened by 
100 brief quotations, aphorisms and epigrams from such masters as: 


Gertrude Atherton 





a 

r 

r 
ANATOLE FRANCE BERNARD SHAW : ORDER FORM 

s Please send me copies of “WHAT IS A 
EMERSON MARCEL PROUST : BOOK ?”, edited by Dale Warren, at $3.00 each. 
HENRY JAMES CHEKOV ' 

' I enclose $...... Charge my account. 
VOLTAIRE ARNOLD BENNETT : 
GERTRUDE STEIN SINCLAIR LEWIS . Pc abccterérddercucsheasdveslousuceracuanns 

a 
GEORGE MOORE CHARLES LAMB : - 

ian cccdetiaveseccevascéievecisnsexvesioknes 

EMILY DICKINSON JOHN GALSWORTHY ! — 

: Sign and mail to your bookstore or to 

: HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Ae, AT ETEAR  sc mm 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PRIZE OFFERS — (Continued from page 426) 


O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 
offered annually for the best short stories by American 
authors published in American periodicals. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas, is 
offering $300 in cash prizes for stories by young women 
under twenty years of age. Length should be not less 
than 2500 words nor more than 5000. Contest closes 
December 31, 1935. For details address The Editor. See 
October WRITER. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, for its Ninth Annual Contest is of- 
fering a prize of $20 for the best essay on ‘Authors I 
have Met.’’ The essay may deal with one or more 
authors of note whom the participant has actually 
known, met, heard lecture, or even merely seen. Length, 
approximately 1000 words. Contest closes June 1, 1936. 
“Inquiries will be welcome.” 


The Jewish Publication Society is offering a prize 
of $2500 for the best novel of Jewish interest. Contest 
closes April 15, 1936. Address the Society at Broad and 
Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, 
are offering a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most in- 
teresting unpublished American work of non-fiction sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1936. See November, 
1934, WRITER. 


The National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union through the “Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest” 
offers $100 in prizes for orations and declamations on the 
value of total abstinence. Contest closes March 31, 1936. 
Detailed information may be obtained free for postage 
from National W. C. T. U. Publishing House, Evanston, 
Illinois. See August WRITER. 


The Ozark Magazine, Romance, Arkansas, offers 
$7.50 in prizes for the best essay, poem, short story, let- 
ter of criticism, linoleum cut and article, submitted each 
month until March 1, 1936, and a grand prize of $5.00 
for the best single entry made during that time. Contest 
open only to subscribers. 


Real Detective, 444 Madison Ave., New York City, 
offers $100 each month for the best story submitted. 
See copy of the magazine for details. 


Rose Chalice, ‘‘A new Booklet of Poetic Cadences,”’ 
desires philosophical, psychological and metaphysical 
poetry, and offers the following prizes: First, $10; Sec- 
ond, $5.00; Third, $2.50; and Fourth, five prizes of $1.00 
each. Nature, beauty, and introspection emphasized. 
Address: Hazel J. Fowler, Editor, College Highway, 
Westfield, Mass. 


The poetry magazine, Vespers, will give $10 for the 
best sonnet published during 1935, and $1.00 each 
month for the best quatrain submitted. Editorial offices 
are at 966 E. 25th St., Paterson, New Jersey. 


O’BRIEN — (Continued from page 408) 


fore they have founded their own maga- 
zines which, despite the depression, seem to 
flourish. 

This is the most interesting moment in the 
history of American letters, and the most in- 
teresting thing about it is that America is find- 
ing its soul through the interpretation of its life 
to its own people by the short story writers 
rather than by the poets. And it is the poetry 
of American life which its best short story 
writers are revealing with such simple honesty 
and dignity. 

I should like to conclude these remarks by 
drawing the attention of the reader to the fact 
that there is no better way of learning to un- 
derstand the life of the American people than 
by reading its better short stories. Sometimes 
it seems to me that I began to read American 
short stories almost exactly at the time that 
the modern American short story was born, 
and now that my series of books, “The Best 
Short Stories,’ has just passed its twenty-first 
birthday, I feel as if the short story also had 
come of age. 

It is fascinating to look back over these 
twenty-one years and watch the steady and 
rapid development, not only of the short story 
itself, but of the consciousness of the American 
people of their own destiny as it has developed 
during this period. A generation ago the seri- 
ous short story was the Cinderella of American 
literature, despised and rejected by her more 
fortunate brothers and sisters. Now she is in 
full possession of her birthright, and the Amer- 
ican public realizes at last that a volume of 
short stories can be quite as entertaining as, 
and far more varied than, a novel. 

One hundred and fifty volumes of short 
stories worthy of an intelligent reader are pub- 
lished in this country now every year. It has 
been proven to me, if it is not yet clear to the 
average bookseller and publisher, that a good 
volume of short stories is profitable in its own 
right, and I think the reader will agree with 
me on reflection that there is a wide field of 
unexplored country before him in current 
volumes of short stories which is well worthy 
of his attention. 


This article will appear as one of the twenty chap- 
ters in “‘What Is A Book?: Thoughts About Writing’ 
which Dale Warren is editing for Fall publication 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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DREWR Y — (Continued from page 415) 


winning biography, and ““The New Reforma- 
tion” by Michael Pupin; ‘‘The Silver Spoon”, 
“The White Monkey’”’, ‘To Let’, ‘“The Dark 
Flower’’, and ‘‘The Freelands” by John Gals- 
worthy; “Sentimental Tommy”’, ““Tommy and 
Grizel’”’, and “The Little White Bird’ by 
James M. Barrie; and “The House of Mirth”, 
“The Fruit of the Tree’, ‘“The Customs of the 
Country”, and “A Son at the Front”’ by Edith 
Wharton. 

A word should be said about the depart- 
ments in Scribner’s — ‘As I Like It” by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, financial articles by Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes, and until recently, ‘“The 
Field of Art’”” by Royal Cortissoz. All of these 
are, of course, superior features, and certainly 
in the case of Professor Phelps, in line with the 
magazine’s emphasis on the unusual. 





ROSENE — (Continued from page 417) 

memory of use and custom, and behold it (as 
it were) for the first time,’’ he says in one entry. 
“The novelist should cherish and burnish the 
faculty of seeing crudely, simply, artlessly, 
ignorantly; of seeing like a baby or a lunatic, 
who lives each moment by itself.’ 

Zola is probably the most famous note-taker 
among novelists. He based his theory of the 
naturalistic novel on the idea that complete 
conviction in writing can be obtained only by 
pillowing the subject and author in a vast set 
of authentic notes. According to popular 
legend, M. Zola once threw himself, notebook 
in hand, under the wheels of a passing carriage 
so as to get the exact sensations of being run 
over. 

Luckily there are other means of obtaining 
conviction. In the ‘Old Wives Tale’ Bennett 
described a public execution. In the introduc- 
tion to a later edition Bennett confessed that 
he had never seen such an execution, and that 
all his information had been derived from a 
series of newspaper articles. When Frank 
Harris reviewed the book he said it was quite 
clear that Bennett had never seen a public 
execution. ‘‘He then,” wrote Bennett, ‘ pro- 
ceeded to give his own description, a very brief, 
but terribly convincing bit of writing, worthy 
of a man who had been everywhere and seen 
everything.’’ Bennett regretted, in a letter to 

(Continued on next page) 
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Famous 
Literary Prizes and 


Their Winners 
By 
BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, re- 
vised and enlarged by Jessie H. 
Murray, giving details and de- 
scriptions of over sixty prize 
awards given to books, followed 
by a listing of the titles that won 
each such award. 


96 Pages Index to Titles 


Cloth — Size 5% x 82 
$1.50 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th Street New York 
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COMMAND 
of WORDS 


S. STEPHENSON SMITH 
(University of Oregon) 


Author of “The Craft of the Critic” 
[ow can the writer acquire a 


ready, wide, and sure vo- 
cabulary? By way of answer, here 
is a lively and diverting guide for 
the enlargement and focusing of 
one’s vocabulary and written in 
brilliant style by an expert. 














300 Pages. 8vo. $2.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, President 
of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest corps of 
editors ever organized was created to make this volume 
and to maintain the Merriam-Webster reputation for 
“supreme authority.” Every technical subject has been 
handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard, 
for Law; President Joseph Sweetman Ames of Johns 
Hopkins, for Physics; Professor Harold H. Bender of 
Princeton, for Etymology, are representative of the un- 
assailable authority back of thisnew Merriam-Webster. 


600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of 
Information Ever Put Into One Volume 


122,000 Entries Not Found in Any Other Dictionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. ogeanent Plates in 
Color and Half Tone. 

Thousands of Encyclopedic Articles Wonderfully Rich 
in Information. 

35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 
Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate and Easy to Understand. 
housands of Etymologies Never Before Published. 
Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded. 

Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 
Cost $1,300,000.00. 


At Your Bookstore or Stationer’s 

Or Write for Free Pamphlet 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
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roadway 
Springfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Harris, that he could not plagiarize that de- 
scription for his book, and added as a matter of 
course that Harris had been correct, that he, 
Bennett, had never witnessed a public execu- 
tion. 

‘Neither have I,’’ replied Harris. 

“This detail,’’ concludes Bennett, ‘‘is a re- 
proof to that large body of readers, who, when 
a novelist has really carried conviction to 
them, assert off hand: ‘O, that must be 
autobiography!’”’ 

The writer who knows and is able to utilize 
the tricks of both invention and autobiography 
is in a fair way to success. 





Ms. MARKET—(Continued from page 425) 


A letter from Douglas Lurton, Supervising Editor of 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., contains the following 
information: 

Modern Mechanix & Invention, published by 
the Modern Mechanix Publishing Company, Startling 
Detective Adventures, published by Country Press, 
Inc., Daring Detective, published by the Graphic Arts 
Corporation, and True Confessions and Romantic 
Stories, published by Fawcett Publications, Inc., will 
be edited in the Fawcett Building, Greenwich, Conn. 

Motion Picture, Movie Classic, Screen Book, 
and Romantic Movie Stories, will continue to be 
edited in the Fawcett Publications offices, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York City; and Screen Play and Holly- 
wood will continue to be published in the Fawcett 
Publications offices at 7046 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, California. 

There will be no change of editors. Any manuscripts 
that writers may have addressed to the Minneapolis 
office before being aware of the move will be forwarded 
to the Greenwich offices and passed upon as promptly 
as possible. 

Popular Magazines, Inc., reports that on Novem- 
ber first editorial offices of Hooey, Whiz Bang, and 
Smokehouse magazines, will move from Minneapolis 
to 4166 W. Broadway, Robbinsdale, Minnesota. E. J. 
Smithson, Associate Editor. 

Skyline, a monthly section of quality poetry in ‘‘The 
Top of The World’’ (Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colorado), is soliciting published and unpublished verse 
from both state and out-of-state poets. This section 
features groups of poems from individual towns and 
colleges. Payment in prizes. Address the editor, Annar- 
rah Lee Stewart, Box 224, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Trips, a new quarterly due to come out December 
first, is in the market for articles and humorous cartoons 
of travel interest. Arthur Brackman, the editor, reports: 
“We are striving chiefly for striking, humorous effects, 
and extreme brevity. . . . Our rates will depend on the 
merit of contributions and will be payable on pub- 
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lication.’’ Editorial offices: 565 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Recent reports on publications have been received as 
follows: The American Economist, Kansas City, 
discontinued; Beer and Wine Retailer, New York, 
and Decorative Arts, New York, removed and left no 
address; Journal of Outdoor Life, New York, to be 
discontinued with the December, 1935, number; 
Woman Today, New York, discontinued. 





FICTION ANALYSIS— (Continued from page 411) 
inspire melancholia in the average reader, and 
many would say that it is sordid throughout. 
The story ends on a note of futility, leaving the 
reader with thoughts that have to do with the 
general hopelessness of things. 

In a strict technical sense this can hardly be 
classed as a short story. It is not only too slight 
in plot, but the actual problem comes too late. 
It is really a character sketch and has value 
only as such. There are so few commercial out- 
lets for this type of material that any writer, 
not only the beginner, will find such writing a 
profitless experiment. 

One editor who refused this story, but liked 
it sufficiently well to write the author a note, 
says: 

‘It’s a grim little study with, however, little 
or no story value. And we seem to be flooded 
with tears lately. We can publish a tragic story 
occasionally but we must have some gaiety 
and humor to balance it.”’ 

If we are to draw a moral from this type of 
work, it is the obvious one of: Don’t waste 
real writing ability on stories that are con- 
demned because of the sordidness of their 
subject matter and the somberness of their 
mood. 

ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


Nonsense 

There is an element in nonsense which may 
be the portrait of man risen above reason, 
magnificently amused at the tottering super- 
structure of coherence. There is an intuition in 
the sanest of men that reason and truth are 
merely bricks held in place by the mortar of 
common consent. How amusing to see the 
stones come down with a few well-placed jabs 
of mockery such as John Kendrick Bangs and 
Ambrose Bierce and Mark Twain knew how to 
give. — Louis Paul 


(Reprinted from The American Spectator by special per- 
mission. ) 
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Boo" MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 

Science, Worl ar, Professions, History, 

Politics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscel- 

laneous. Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 

Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 

Friendly reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY 
have appeared among others, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, 
Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer, General John A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral 
Thomas P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. 
Simon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. 
Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, Mary 
Dixon Thayer, and Howard Thurston. Send for Cata- 
logue. 

Submit your own typewritten MS. — prose or verse 
— to a House of friendly editors, able artists, punctual 
a tg and book sales channels. Write first, if you 
prefer. 





DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
GENERAL BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Department W. Drexel Building 
tits PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 















Get a line on your possi- 
bilities in this fascinating 
work. Try Dr. Burton's Analysis Test which tells 
you what you really want to know about your 
natural aptitude and present writing ability. It 
reveals your power to create characters, to 
understand human motives, etc. You will receive an expert 
critic’s frank opinion. 


‘Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder’’ — ‘‘the best criticism 
my work has ever had’’— ‘‘you hit on my weaknesses’’ — 
“none of my teachers in either high school or college ever 
analyzed my work so completely '’ — these are typical comments 
from those who have taken this Test, offered by the 


TE Lud Eurton (onitis 
in oo V citing 


This modern course in Creative Writing includes 

the Short Story, Article Writing and Newspaper Features. It gives 
you individual personal criticism of lessons, shows you how to write 
stories that sell. ‘“‘Since June ist, 10 of my travel articles have 
been accepted.’’— Samuel H. Longley . . . ‘‘My short-short sold 
on its first trip — have just received $40.00 from Rural Progress.’’ — 
Roth Wells. Harry M. Savage writes, ‘“‘Received check for 
$115.00 for my story ‘The Dance of Death’ and a personal letter 
from the editor asking me to submit more material.”’ 


Write today for Free Analysis Test and complete 
information. No obligation — no salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS 
“The School of Personal Service in Creative Writing’ 


1137-5 Burton Building, 1022 Nicollet 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for less 
than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c and 30c 
for book length. Qc per line for short poems, 1¢ for 
long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 
20 Garfield Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Wespers 
A Magazine of “Beautiful ‘Poetry 
$10 Sonnet Contest 


HENRY PICOLA, &ditor 
966 East 25th Street Paterson, New Jersey 








SAME BARGAIN PRICES 


Finest writers’ stationery at lowest rates: 32 Ib. 
kraft Envelopes i * sets of 50 (25 outgoing and 25 
return): for mailing flat, $1.40; one fold of the 
script, 95c; for two F folds, 100 envelopes, 50 out- 
going and 50 return, $1. Hammermill paper, 8% x 
11: 500 sheets light weight, $1.25, heavy $1.60. 
Ribbons, 50c. 1 om 5c. West of Rockies, 10% 
extra. No C. O. D 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. W 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 











The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


( ) py Sa - lengths)....... October, 1935 
ee « eee September, 1935 
( ) BOOK PUBLISHERS Pe caaenal August, 1935 
Se =—__— iS GT August, 1935 
( ) INDUSTRY & SCIENCE......... July, 1935 
( ) HOUSE & GARDEN........... July, 1935 
( ) SPORTING & OUTDOOR....... July, 1935 
( ) ADVENTURE & MYSTERY (Pulps) 
June, 1935 
( )DENOMINATIONAL.......... May, 1935 
( ) DRAMA & RADIO............ April, 1935 
ff °9£%®»6O a March, 1935 
e 37) ) SYNDICATES. ............ February, 1935 
2a February, 1935 
( ) TRADE JOURNALS......... January, 1935 
IN THIS ISSUE: 


British Markets and Greeting-Card Verse 





THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 


IR oc chesens sees for the Market Lists 
checked at 25 cents each. 











Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 200 words) discussing articles ap- 
pearing in THE WRITER or making help- 
ful suggestions to writers. Payment in sub- 
scriptions. 


Sept. 30, 1935. 
Editor, the Forum: — 

Your article, ‘‘The American Magazine Adopts New 
Success Slant,’ should be paraphrased, “American 
Writers Adopt New Success Slant.’’ This article in your 
September issue fairly bristles with sentences pertinent to 
the writing game. For instance, Mr. Siddal says, ‘‘ Every 
human being likes to see himself in print’. . . . ‘““One 
thing only interests all human beings, himself.” .. . 
“The minute you become personal in this world you be- 
come interesting.’’ How much more interesting and popu- 


lar all reading matter would become if writers would only _ 


incorporate this intimate element in their articles and 
stories! 

In addition to Mr. Siddal’s advice to so write that each 
reader may find himself in what he reads, he has given 
writers, as well as readers, needed encouragement when 
he says: “‘ What we dois to stand at the hard places in the 
road and cry, ‘You can come through; you can win’.”’ 
These last seven words should be memorized by dis- 
couraged authors. 


Wichita, Kansas Vera Toliver 


First Aid 


Editor, the Forum: — 

Many a saleable thought or idea has been lost by the 
absence of a pen or pencil, for thoughts and ideas are as 
elusive and slippery as the proverbial eel. But an idea 
was captured recently, in spite of such missing equipment, 
by a writer of our acquaintance, a woman. She used a 
hairpin to write down a bright idea that came to her while 
motoring. Better still, she was able to read her own words 
next morning, and best of all, sell the thing to a good 
publication. 

Searching for missing erasers and pencils can consume 
a lot of a writer’s time, and drive him into a state when 
clear thinking becomes an impossibility. To overcome 
this handicap (there are a plenty without it) buy the 
eraser with a hole in the center — you can get them at 
any five and ten cent store. Slip a string through the 
hole, knot, and attach the end of string to the carriage of 
typewriter; make the string about ten or twelve inches 
long. You can do the same with a pencil. These little 
helps will save unlimited time and temper, you just can’t 
realize how much until you try them. 

Kansas City, Mo. Katherine Edelman 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.,N.H. 
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